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PREFACE TO THE SECOND (ENGLISH) 
EDITION 

The matter set forth m the following pages has, during 
1924, been discussed m Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
The result of these discussions appears in the form of 
certain additions and alterations designed m the first 
place to give somewhat more detailed grounds than 
hitherto for the scepticism which it is presumed should 
be entertamed as to the power of the present League 
of Nations to maintain peace when really serious diffi- 
culties arise, as well as its power to reform itself into’ 
an effectively peace-ensiirmg union Further, a method 
IS suggested (Chapter II, p 200), for leconcihng the two 
highly justifiable endeavours — one seeking as far as 
possible to further co-opcration and peace between all 
the states of the world through the medium of the 
present League of Nations, while the aim of the other 
is to secure for nations of European culture a lasting, 
effective peace by the estabhshment of the proposed 
Europa Communis as a part of the League of Nations 

C. F* HEERFORDT 

Roskilde, Denmark, 

January 1926 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST (DANISH) 
EDITION 


The prolonged duration of the late war made it increas- 
ingly evident that it would be followed by a succession 
of interdependent misfoi tunes and disasters, ansing out 
of and augmenting one another m such a manner as to 
thi eaten, as a highly possible result, the entire annihila- 
tion of European cultuie 

But what could be done to prevent this ? How 
check this succession of disasters which seemed to feed 
and thrive on its own results ? Investigation and 
consideration showed that theie really exists a me^ns — 
and one well laiown and often apphed m the history of 
the world — effective enough not only to stop the growth, 
but even revcise its direction, if only it were apphed 
in tunc In place of a declme, we should have an upward 
turn, and oui continent might arise from its depth of 
humihation in a degree of health and strength never 
before attained, freed from the canker of dissension 
which had always eaten away its vitality 

This means forms the subject of the present work, 
which has lain unpublished, though m the mam com- 
plete, for some years past It was only now, after the 
development of events had further confirmed the views 
on which il IS based, and to some extent also prepared 
the soil, that the moment seemed opportune for discussion 
as to malang use of the means m question 
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Undoubtedly tins cure — though the possibility of 
its apphcation has been hinted at m several quarters 
— ^is so drastic in its immediate effects, so radically at 
variance with all ancient European tradition, that it 
will, in spite of a great and ever-increasing need for its 
aid, nevertheless meet with much active opposition 
and encounter mountains of doubt and scepticism 
The greatest difficulties, therefore, will attend the plans 
and proposals put forward m this work when it sets 
out on its missionary pi ogress among the peoples of 
Europe, to whom it is proposed to introduce it in the 
most important languages, as soon as can be done It 
might, perhaps, have seemed advisable in some ways to 
have waited stiU further before allowing it to appear 
On the other hand, it can never be too early to com- 
mence a systematic and purposeful opposition to the 
separatist and isolating tendencies which are so greatly 
on the mcrease among the peoples of Europe, and 
threaten to destroy the future position and prospects 
of our continent 

C F HEEEFORDT 

Copenhagen, 

January 1924 
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INTRODUCTION 

The astonishing mannci m which the highly cultured 
peoples of Europe, bitterly against their will, were 
drawn into the horrors of the wai of 1914-18, with 
almost equally destructive results to all parties, must 
have made a deep impression on all thinhmg and feehng 
human beings But on none more than on those whose 
calling it is to combat siclcness and death, and create 
for humanity the best and healthiest conditions of hfe. 
At the outbreak of the wai, medical men saw all the 
powers of death, siclmcss, staivation, and the most 
wretched conditions of hfe let loose, not primarily upon 
the weakly and unfit, but, on the contrary, upon the 
strongest and most finely developed, those whose 
physique was best calculated to carry on the race 
The present writer, as a medical man, was so deeply 
impiessed with this fact, and with all the terrible 
results and after-effects of those years of war, that the 
work among patients and medical research which had 
formerly been the mam object of his hfe seemed of 
subordmate importance in conSparison with the great 
question which became more and more insistent 

What can be done to hinder and prevent, as far as 
ever possible, any recurrence of such a war ? 

In pomt of immediate importance, this question 
overshadows all others in the cultural life of humanity, 
and until it is solved, and the light pievcntive measures 
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applied, all other work must take second place It 
has become the first duty of all thinking men and 
women to contribute what they can to the task before 
us all And it is from a sense of this duty, m answer 
to this call, that the following observations and 
suggestions are now published* 
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A. ON TRUE AND FALSE COMMUNITIES 

It is presumed in the following that intercourse in 
peace and in war between human communities, nations, 
and states proceeds according to precisely the same 
laws as intercourse between the individual human 
beings of which stch communities consist Now it is 
a fact that civihsed communities have reached a veiy 
advanced stage in the matter of precluding war between 
individual members Undoubtedly, then, a study of 
the means employed to this end should give us very 
significant hints as to the methods to be adopted m 
seeking to arnve at an effective guarantee of peace 
between States Peace withm any given community 
is certamly ensured by co-operaiion m a umon between 
its members, that is to say, by the orgamsation of the 
community , analogously, then, a condition of lasting 
peace between States should be procurable by co-opera- 
tion in a union between them An mtemational 
oiganisation suitable for tlie purpose has then to be 
arrived at But how is this to be constituted ? 

Individual human beings have, from 6arhest limes, 
made war on one another by virtue of their physical 
egoism m the struggle for existence But they have 

13 
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also itndoubtedly been acquainted for the same length 
of time with the importance of unity among themselves, 
masmuch as members of the same family, the same 
clan or tribe^ or even the same people, have reahsed the 
enormous advantages which — from a purely egoistic 
pomt of view — ^might accrue to individual members 
through the maintenance of union between them 
From the first origins of the human race, therefore, its 
life has taken the form of conflict and co-operation 
of these two powerful motives egoism and community 
of interest And this appears in most remarkable 
ways At times, and undei certam circumstances, 
men make war on one another out of an irrational and 
Tinrestramed egoism m a manner which as a rule 
proves to the great disadvantage of all, whereas at other 
tunes and under other circumstances the same indi- 
viduals will work peaceably m unitj^ devotmg all their 
umted efforts to the solution of great and important 
tasks This co-operation can, mdeed, be accompanied 
by so great a disregard of narrow egoistic considerations 
that we find the mdividual devotmg his all — ^his very 
life — to the service of the common atm 
What is it, then, which can thus put an end to war 
and discord in a community, and replace it by its 
opposite peaceable united co-operation for the good 
of all ? The answer immediately suggested is There 
must be some great, important task, appealing to 
commumty of mteiest — and it is nght, of course, that 
the uniting effect of such a task cannot be disregarded* 
There are, however, m the history of mankmd, innumer- 
able mstances where a community or a people, faced 
with a position calling for umted effort as an urgent and 
vital necessity, has nevertheless developed discord and 
conflict mstead of coimnon action On the other hand, 
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we may often see men umtmg in co-operation for some 
end of no great umtmg importance or effect upon the 
feelings The presence of a task, then, is not the 
decisive factor, nor is the powerful need or wish for a 
favourable result of co-operation ^ 

Investigation, on the other hand, reveals the funda- 
mental importance of a suitable form of co-operation , 
and this holds good, moreover, to such a degree that 
co-operation to a common end, in order to prove effec- 
tive and yield good and sure results even under difficult 
conditions, must always be organised in a typical 
m^ner according to certam definite inles The 
decisive factor m reality is, an arrangement ensuring 
that the two powerful motives above mentioned — egoism 
and community of interest — cannot, when difficulties 
arise, be brought in opposition to each other, but will 
pull together in the same direction This condition 
will be fulfilled when the plan of co-operation is 
arranged as follows 

(1) All decisions for common action are taken by a 
common institution, a common council binding for 
all members 

(2) The common council is easily and freely able 
(by ordinary majonty) to decide and resolve on matters 
necessary for the progress of the common work, and 
to elect the leader or governing body requisite for its 
execution 

(3) Each individual participant m the common 
undertaking will exert a degree of mfiuence in the 
decisions of the common council answenng as nearly as 
possible to the degree of importance of the participant, 
the contiibution rendered to the common end, 

(4) This contribution, and the proportionate share 
in the advantage gained, must be determined among 
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the participants as fairly as possible according to the 
abihty of each to contribute 
These four principles contain the constitutional basis 
for arriving at what we may call co-operation in ** true 
community Jn this, our two chief human motives 
of egoism and community of interest will under all 
circumstances, and with wonderful rapidity and ease, 
be directed towards the same end, as if by fusion to a 
higher umty, however great the previous opposition 
and competition between them, -and however great the 
difficulties with which the new community is faced 
All forms of alhance diffenng essentially from the 
type of the true community may conveniently be 
described as false communities/' since they invariably 
flaunt the name of community, and yet, when it corned 
to the pomt, will in practice prove almost as great a 
hindrance to effective co-operation between members 
as true community is an aid 
The false community in its most typical form is 
constituted as follows 

(1) All decisions regarding operations in common 
are in the hands of a common institution, a common 
council of representatives of the participants, but the 
decisions of this council are only binding for the 
participants when unanimously agreed on 

(2) The common council has the greatest difficulty 
in axnvmg at any decision, in leadmg and guiding, 
because its non-unanimous determinations are only 
valid when sanctioned by each individual participant 

This t 3 rpe of organisation is incapable of action as 
soon as any real difficulty arises. For it will at once 
be found that such difficulty affects the individual 
participants m very different w^ys Some are seriously 
inconvenienced, others little or not at all. Some, 
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indeed, may even profit by it, if only by the fact of 
others* harm and hindrance provmg to their advantage 
A state of general confusion may be turned to good 
account by some The most fortunately situated among 
the participants thmk only of their own immediate 
advantage, heedless of the fact that the next difficulty 
arismg may act in the opposite way* They cannot 
even reasonably be expected to act otherwise, smce 
they have no real assurance that the fellow-member 
whom they help to-day will help them in turn to-morrow 
The membeis of such a false community must inevitably 
descend to pohtical intrigues one agamst another, and 
minor temporary combinations withm the whole The 
co-operative organism then appears as if suffering 
from an incurable malignant growth, the real cause of 
which IS, briefly, that the two motives, or dnving wheels, 
of primitive egoism and community of interest within 
the machmery are directly set to work in opposite 
directions mstead of pullmg together The impossi- 
bihty Of this form for co-operation will best be reahsed 
if we imagme it introduced into a limited company, 
a co-operative society, or a Government Imagme a 
Government whose every measure had to be approved 
by all the provinces in the country Or suppose the 
parhaments of the diffeient States were of the Pohsh ” 
type, m which each member had the^nght of veto 
There are, of course, all manner of tiansition stages 
between the typical false commumty and the true, but 
it IS quite remarkable how slight an admixture of the 
" false element will suffice to poison the whole to such 
a degree that friction is apparent whenever any little 
difficulty occurs, while any serious trouble throws the 
whole out of gear, or breaks it up altogether^. 
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nities, hundreds of true communities Practically all 
commercial undertakmgs are of this character We 
need only mention limited companies, co-operative 
societies, and many partnership undertakmgs Many 
trade unions and similar societies are formed on the 
same prmciple And, finally, we may quote the 
orgamsation of modern society itself, which, properly 
regarded, is, despite various apparent differences, based 
on the same prmciples 

In course of time, however, quite a number of States 
have entered into alliance with other States so as to 
form true communities First of all we have the 
States of North Amenca, m 1789j formmg a Union 
which was a true commumty , m 1848, the Swiss 
states followed their example In 1867, the Parliament 
of London estabhshed the Dominion of Canada, a com- 
muiuty of the same sort between the Bntish colonies 
m North Amenca In 1871 (1867), the German Empire 
(the North German Federation) was organised in a 
similar manner, though with certam differences m 
principle, which gave nse to most unfortunate subse- 
quent developments Further, we have m 1891 the 
establishment of the Umted States of Brazil And, 
finally, two more groups of British colonies, with the 
full support of the Mother Country, follow the examgje 
of Canada and found, in 1900, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and m 1910 the Union of South Afnca 

Co-operation on the prmciples of true community 
^ ^as, then, long been known, and long testedj by mankmd, 
and there has been ample opportunity of seemg how 
rarely it fails and how rapidly its good effects appear as 
soon as it has been formed 

This being so, we may ask with some surprise how 
it can be that men still not infrequently enter upon 
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false comintinities, which never fulfil their purpose, 
and only l^ad to difficulties among the parties combining 
as soon as they are put to the test. The cause hes 
undoubtedly for the most part m a lack of msight and 
understanding of the '' Theory of Organisation among 
those responsible for the formation of the imion on 
these false prmciples Presumably, they entered on 
their task without bemg fully conscious of the enormous 
advantages afforded by the tiue form of community 
to strong and weaker members ahke , and without 
reahsmg the difficulties and disappomtments which a 
false community must inevitably brmg to its members, 
great or small. 

False communities are almost invariably formed 
under the followmg conditions 

(1) Great and powerful participants reckon to obtain 
for themselves through the aUiance special advantages 
over oth^ participants, particularly the weaker ones 
(cf remarks, pp 111 and 112) 

(2) Weaker participants, feanng this very thmg, yet 
hope and expect to avoid exploitation as long as the 
umon to which they commit themselves is left as httle 
bmdmg as possible 

(3) Those participants which reahse the advantages 
of the true community and support that idea in prmciple, 
hope, m course of time, to transform the imperfect 
umon mto one of the true type 

Only too often all find themselves sadly m error ! 

The mere fact that both strong and weaker parties 
apply the same specific each to its own case, the opposite 
of the other’s, shows that either one, or possibly both, 
of them must be wrong Actually, it is both The 
weaker party has forfeited all positive advantage from 
the aUiance, smce decisions requiting unanimity or 
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qualified majority will, practically speaking, never be 
to the interest of the weaker , and insult is here added 
to injury, inasmuch as the stronger will be better able to 
impose upon the weaker under cover of the union 
than without it The stronger have then, it is true, 
this advantage , but on the other hand they will denve 
absolutely no advantage from the aUiance if those 
essential difficulties from-t without, which the umon 
was really designed to meet, should arise and weaken - 
their position The weaker membeis will then at 
once decline to act, a move which is always open to 
them under the rules (providing for unanimity in 
council decisions) as soon as they are no longer in fear 
of the stronger members Finally, as regards those 
members who had hoped for a giadual transformation 
of their false community into a true one, these are 
perhaps most disappointed of all For effective 
co-operation will never be more difficult tijan when 
it IS a case of effectively reforming the form of organisa- 
tion itself In the existing atmosphere of suspicion, 
when each is on his guard against the rest, any such 
attempt wiU be regarded as a dangerous move on the 
part of some communist ide^sts, against a justifiable 
individual egoism— and unfortunately this is just what 
it will be, m practice For such endeavours will consist 
of ingeniously conceived mmor reforms, the adoption 
of which would be obviously detrimental from the 
point of view of individual egoism, as restricting 
individual hberty without affording any proportional 
advantage* The task of reforming the organisation 
itself, then, must be regarded as futile from' first tp 
last, Actually, there is as a rule no other way but to 
break up the false commumty ^together, and let the 
individual members exist by themselves until circtpn- 
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stances and public opuuon permit the introduction, all 
at once, of the only possible and practicable form for 
co-operation the true community 
From ancient times until the present day we find 
numerous examples of unions of States forming either 
typically false or partially false communities. 

We shall m the following pages consider some of 
these None of them, however, is more typical and 
interestmg than the League of Nations formed at 
Versailles m 1919, the importance and effect of which 
we shall now proceed to examine 



B ON THE IMPORTANCE AND EFFECT 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN 
FURTHERING INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION AND POLITICAL 
PEACE (VERSAILLES, 1919) 

CHAPTER I 

Principal Points of the Covenant ^ 

The Peace Conference at Versailles very naturally 
regarded it as a duty to establish the highest possible 
degree of security against any future outbreak of war, 
and it was entirely in accordance with this view that 
the Conference, at its second meeting (January 25, 1919), 
unanimously accepted the resolution' put forward by 
President Wilson providing the basis on which the League 
of Nations was subsequently formed The terms of this 
resolution were briefly as follows 
That the Peace Conference should brmg about the 
estabhshment of a League of Nations for the furtherance 
of international co-operation, to ensure the fulfilment 
of accet'^'* international obhgations and to guard against 
furthef^ars The Members of the League to meet 
penodically, and the League to have a permanent 
orgamsation, with a Secretanat to transact the busmess 
of the League in the intervals between meetings 

1 With explanatory remarks by the author on the more im- 
portant points 
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In accordance with this resolution, the Peace Con- 
ference appointed a Committee to formulate in detail 
plans for the constitution and activity of the League 

By the 14th of February, President Wilson was already 
m a position to lay before the meetmg of the Conference 
on that date a complete draft of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which document he described as a 
condemnation of war and a decisive guarantee foi peace 
The League, however, was not oidy to mamtain peace, 
but also to bnng about closer mtemational co-operation 
m matters of trade and commerce The draft Covenant 
was then passed on to the representatives of the States 
participatmg in the Peace Conference for their con- 
sideration, and delegates from those countries which 
had remamed neutral durmg the war were hkewise 
afforded an opportunity of expressing their views on 
the subject The Covenant thus revised was laid before 
a plenary meetmg on the 28th of April, and unanimously 
accepted by the Peace Conference And it was insexted 
as the first section in the Treaty of Versailles proper, 
as also in the later appendix to the same 

In the mtroduction to the Covenant, it was expressly 
stated that the object m view was to further mtemational 
co-operation and ensure mtemational peace, which 
object was to be attained 

By the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war , 

By the prescnption of open, just, and honourable 
relations between nations , 

By the firm estabhshment of the understandings of 
mtemational law as the actual rule of conduct 
among Governments , 

And by the mamtenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for aU treaty obhgations in the deal- 
mgs of organised peoples with one another 
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The twenty-six Articles of the Covenant, of which 
4 , 6 , 12 , 13, 15, 16, and 26 were supplemented by a 
revision of 1921, amount in the mam to the following 

Article X sets forth the conditions of membership. 

The Original Members of the League shall be those 
of the Signatones (the AUied and Associated Powers) 
named m the Annex to the Covenant 

Other States (those neutral durmg the war) were 
invited to join the League, and would be accepted as 
Member^ on their acceding without reservation to the 
Covenant within two months of its coming into force 

And finally, any fully self-governing State, Dominion, 
or Colony might become a Member on its admission 
bemg agreed to by two-thirds of tlie Assembly, provided 
that it shall give effective guarantees and accept such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the League. 

Articles 2 , 3 , 4 , 6 , and 7 set forth rules for the 
government of the League 

The League has two govennng bodies (1) the 
Assembly, and ( 2 ) the Council with its permanent 
Secretanat. 

The Assembly meets at stated intervals and from time 
to time as occasion may reqmre Each Member of the 
League shall have one vote, and may not have more 
than three representatives 

The Council consists of two lands of Members (1) a 
representative of each of the States permanently 
represented on the Council (these were at first France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Japan , but with the approval 
of the majonty of the Assembly, the Council was 
empowered to name additional Members of the League 
whose representatives should always be Me^^bers of 
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the Council), and (2) four, afterwards six, representatives" 
of all the remaining States— those occasionally repre- 
sented on th6 Council (To begin with, Belgium, Biazil, 
Greece, and Spam were represented , otheiwise, those 
four (six) Members of the League were to be selected 
by the Assembly ''from time to time m its discretion '' 
The Council can, also with the approval of a majonty 
m the Assembly, mcrease the number of Members for 
States not permanently represented ) 

In addition, however, any Member of the League not 
represented on the Council shall be invited to send a 
representative to sit as a member at any meeting of 
the Council durmg the consideration of matters specially 
(parheuMrement) affectmg the mterests of that Member 
of the League 

And finally, the Council appomts the Secretary- 
General, but with the approval of the majority of the 
Assembly 

Article 5 gives the rules for resolutions and decisions. 

Decisions at any meeting of the Assembly or of the 
Council require the agreement of all Members of the 
League represented at the meetmg, except where other- 
wise expressly provided m the Covenant itself Ail 
matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly or 
of the Council, including the appointment of committees 
to investigate particular matters, may be decided by 
a majority of the Members of the League represented 
at the meetmg 

Explanatory Remarks — There ts nothng whtch stamps 
the character of the League morepla%nly than thts provision 
that the decisions of its leading organs — mth some excep- 
tions insignificant in principle — must he unanimous in 
order to he valid What this means to the working capacity 
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of a coYpofaUon mil he plain to anyone who has ever had 
occasion to observe the effects of our mamfold humen 
nature in a gathering where opposing interests are repre- 
sented The point is treated in detail in the previous 
section On True and False Communities 

The provision^^ to unanimity might in itself appear 
as a safeguard to the interests of the minor Powers > 
actually, however, it merely ensures the independence of 
the Great Powers severally in their relations with the 
Council The economical-political dependence of the minor 
Powers upon the Great Powers, in conjunction with the 
extsting desirability, for small nations, of maintaining 
amicable relations with all the Great Powers {cf , inter 
alia, the explanatory remarks to Articles 12, 13, 14, 16, 
16, dealing mih rules for settlement of disputes between 
Members of the League) will as a rule, when it comes to 
the point in cases of real importance, render it inopportune 
for a minor Power to give a negative vote, whereas the Great 
Power can exercise its right of veto freely as often as its 
interest or inclination suggest 

Articles 6 and 7 deal with the Administration of the 
League, 

Article 8 (with Article 9) deals with the question of 
Armaments. 

The Members of the League undertake to reduce their 
national armaments to the lowest pomt consistent with 
£ national safety and the enforcement by common action 
a of international obhgations (avec Texecution des 
obhgations Internationales unposfe par une action 
commune). 

The Council, , taking account of the geographical 
situation and circumstances of each State shall formulate 
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plans for such reduction for the consideration and action 
of the several Governments. Such plans shall be subject 
to reconsideration and revision at least every ten years./ 
And finally, after these plans have been adopted by the 
several Governments, the hmits of armaments therem 
fixed shall not be exceeded without the concurrence of 
the Council 

Explanatory Remarks — It should be home in mind 
that the unamnnty clause as regards deo%$%ons of the Counctl 
wtU^ in prachce, place the Great Powers in a position^ in 
the matter of armaments, different from that of the ordinary 
States not represented on the Council A single Great Power 
can, hy means of its vote tn Council, veto any proposal 
for reduction of its armaments beyond what li is itself dis^ 
posed to concede But a Member of the League not repre-^ 
sented on the Council can hardly be supposed to have 
any such privilege, since a matter of this sort, affecting 
the League as a whole, can after all perhaps hardly in 
every case (e g danger or outbreak of war) be interpreted [cf 
Article 4) as a matter specially affecting the interests of the 
Member concerned This distinction is the more important 
from the fact that it cannot be seen to be in any way contra-- 
dictory to the above-quoted provisions of the Article as a 
whole, in case the Council should — after the first [limiting) 
arrangement of a Member's armament — at any time think 
fit, on revision of the question as to such Member's proper 
minimum [which hes within the scope of the Council at 
any tim^, to recommend an increase of the minimum 
originally fixed, when difficulties arising lead to a different 
interpretation or estimate of the Member's geographical 
situation and circumstances True, individual Members 
have no formal obligation to comply with the recom- 
mendations of the Council in the matter of armaments, 
and in excellent agreement with ths we find also that 
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the League Council proceeds in such cases by appointing 
a Commission which asks the advice of experts and collects 
information from all the individual Members of the League^ 
after which, it lays the reports and drafts prepared by the 
Commission before the Assembly. The Assembly then 
deals withy amends, and passes the proposal — always as 
a draft — afterwards placing it before a special Conference 
consisting of representatives of the separate Governments 
Not until this conference stage is reached is the draft raised 
to the rank of a definite plan, to be agreed to by the Govern- 
ments represented at the conference Undoubtedly , then, 
the fact that individual Members of the League {and here 
especially States not represented on the Council) have no 
obligation to comply with the suggestions of the Council, 
will remain valid not only formally on paper but also in 
praciicey as long as no special difficulties arise in the form 
of imminent danger of tmr But what will happen then, 
when real political unrest does break out? Will the 
Council still find it opportune to use the same long depart- 
mental processes ? Will not the procedure become slightly 
more summary in its nature ? And what then will be the 
position of the minor States ? What Government would, 
under such difficult circumstances, venture to disregard the 
recommendations of the Council, and thereby draw upon 
itself the ill-mll of the Great Powers, giving them at the 
same time the best of excuses for holdmg aloof when the 
threatened peril became imminent ? 

Article 10 ensures the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the League 

The Members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve against external aggression the territorial 
mtegnty and existing pohtical independence of all 
Members of the League In case of need, the Council 
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shall advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall be fulfilled 

Explanatory Remarks — The ohhgatton contained %n 
this Article must be presumed to hold good under all ovT'- 
cumstances, and thuSy for instance, where recourse to the 
rules of the Covenant for settlement of international dis- 
putes having failed, the way is left open for deciding such 
dispute between two or more Members by force of arms 
Even m such case, no Member would, without a breach 
of the Covenant, be able to take possession of the whole 
or any part of the tmitory of another Member consequent 
upon a successful war 

Article II deals with the obligation of the League to 
take action in the event of any war or threat of war 
arising wheresoever. 

The Article expressly declares that any war or threat 
of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
Members of the League or not, is a matter of concern 
to the whole League, and the League shall take any 
action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safe- 
guard the peace of nations 

Articles 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 lay down the rules for 
settlement of disputes arising between Members of the 
League, and the consequences of a breach of such rules 
Plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice are to be formulated (this Court 
has since been established). 

The rules for settlement of disputes ansing between 
Members are in the mam as follows 

(1) Matters which the parties mterested themselves 
regard as suitable for arbitration or legal decision, and 
dealt with accordingly If one party complies with the 
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demands imposed by the decision or arbitration, the 
other may not have recourse to war Hostilities may 
not be commenced within less than three months from 
the decision of the judges or arbitrators 

(2) Matters not considered suitable for arbitration 
or legal decision and likely to lead to a rupture, shall 
be submitted to the consideration of the Council, which 
may not extend over more than six months The 
procedure here is as follows The Council first endeavours 
to effect a settlement of the dispute Should this fail, 
the Council shall make and pubhsh a report containing 
the facts of the dispute and the recommendations 
deemed just and proper m regard thereto If a report 
by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the Members 
thereof other than the representatives of one or more 
of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League 
agree that they will not go to war with any party to 
the dispute which complies with the recommendations 
of the report If the Council fails to reach a report 
which IS unanimously agreed to by the Members thereof, 
other than those in dispute, the Members of the League 
reserve to themselves the right to take such action as 
they shah consider necessary for the maintenance of 
nght and justice 

The Council may refer the dispute to the Assembly, 
and the dispute shall be so referred at the request of 
either party, provided that such request be made 
within fourteen days after the submission of the dispute 
to the Council 

War may not be commenced within less than three 
months from the decision of the Council, or of the 
Assembly as the case may be 

Should any Member of the League resort to war m 
disregard of the above provisions for settlement of 
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disputes between Members, such Member shall be 
regarded as having, ipso jacio, committed an act of war 
against all other Members of the League, which then 
undertake immediately to subject it to the severance 
of aU trade or financid relations, the prohibition of all 
intercourse between their nationals and those of the 
covenant-breakmg State , further, to support one 
another mutually in the financial and economic measures 
which are taken under this Article, and in resistmg 
any special measures aimed at one of their number by 
the coveiiant-brealong State , and also, to afford 
passage through their terntory to the forces of any of 
the Members of the League co-operating to protect the 
covenants of the League, It is also the duty of the 
Council to recommend to the various Governments 
interested what active land, sea, and air forces should 
be contributed by the several Members to the mihtary 
forces employed to enforce the obhgations of the League 
Explanatory Remarks — (1) PohUcal disputes of any 
veal impovtance would undoubtedly not be decided by 
arUtvationf but in practically all cases he brought before 
the Council The more important^ then» is the question 
as to how far the Council itself is in a position to arrive 
at a just decision in cases of real difficulty The task is 
rendered extremely difficult from the outset by the fact 
that the judges are professional pohticianSy who, on all 
other occasions when they attend the Council meetings, 
woulcC do so with a view to maintaining the interests of 
their several countries, consequently, in settling disputes 
between other parties, they would be further induced to 
let themselves be guided by consideration of the interests 
of their respective countries, from the fact that all other 
representatives on the Council might reasonably be ex* 
pected to view the question at issue in a similar light* 
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An even greater peril to the possiUhty of just decisions, 
however, is the provision as to unanimity {save in 
the case of the implicated parties) being required in 
order to avoid having recourse to force of arms For 
this means, m reality, that any Great Power {or minor 
State) implicated in a dispute will, as long as it either 
\ has a devoted adherent on the Council or has previously 
secured the support of one of the Members on the point 
at issue, be able to rest assured that the Council must 
either come to a decision in its favour, or leave it free 
to employ force Moreover, a minor Power will be hahle 
to all kinds of harm if it has a single decidedly hostile 
opponent with sufficient freedom of action on the Council 

We see, then, that the interests of a State politically 
isolated within the League are always in jeopardy , that 
the whole arrangement is highly calculated to encourage 
semMy on the part of smaller States towards the greater 
ones , and that small States have to he at least as careful 
in their behaviour as before the establishment of the 
League 

Explanatory Remarks —^(2) Emphasis has been laid 
on the fact that the Council cannot compel the individual 
Members of the League to furnish military forces, but only 
suggest such action to the various Governments concerned 
{yvhose countries are mainly interested in the matter, whom 
it chiefly concerns, or perhaps are merely nearest to the 
sphere of operations) as indicated in the following passage 
m the Covenant, in French and English respectively * 
** En ce eas, le Conseil a le devoir de recommander au^ 
divers Gouvernements interess6s) ks effectifs mihiaires 
, . and ** It shall be the duty of the Council in such 
case to recommend to the several Governments concerned) 
what effective military force. . But as such recom- 
mondaUon thus expressly only applies to the various Powers 
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** concerned tl seems, %n pracitce, of imnor importance 
whether the Council demands ** or recommends '' For 
tn the case of the Great Powers, this question is absolutely 
devoid of importance, seeing that the Council, owing to the 
unanimity clause, could neither command nor recommend 
anything at variance with the interests of any Great Power 
And in the case of a minor Power interested m any 
conflict tliat may arise, the recommendation will without 
doubty when it comes to the point, he equivalent to a 
command, as a State refusing to comply with the recom- 
mendations of the Council — i e of the Great Px}Wers — would 
thereby furnish the Powers in questionwith the best possible 
excuse for repudiating their obligation to support it in 
the progress of the conflict, and also to let the minor Power 
or Powers in question pay the piper on settlement of the 
conflict 

Article 17 deals with the position of the League in 
the event of war being declared upon a Member from 
without, and in case of war outside the League 

Should a Member of the League be threatened with 
•war from without, or m the event of a dispute hkely 
to lead to war ansmg between States not Members of 
the Leagtie, the Council shaU invite the non-Member 
States concerned to submit their differences to settlement 
by joining the League themselves while the question 
is bemg settled, and by utilismg the institutions of the 
League and its rules for settlement of disputes between 
Members Should a non-Member State decline such 
mvitation, arid commence war agamst a Member of the 
League, then the Members are under the same obhga- 
tions as regards support of the party attacked as if one 
of its Members had resorted to war and committed 
thereby a breach of the Covenant rules. 

3 
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Should both parties decline such invitation, the Council 
may take such measures and make such recommenda- 
tions as will prevent hostilities and will result m a 
settlement of the dispute 

Members of the League are, m fact, under obhgation 
to support one another in the event of war or peril of war 
from witliout, which is clearly apparent from Articles 10 
and 11, while it is also expressly provided that the 
Secretary-Geneial, m such cases, at the desue of a 
single Member, shall convene a meeting of the Council, 
whose duty it is to advise upon the means whereby this 
obligation shall be fulfilled 

Articles i8, 19, and 20 deal with the obhgation of 
Members to register all treaties and mternational 
engagements with the Secretanat, and to amend, where 
necessary, all existing, and formulate all future inter- 
national engagements in accordance with the terms of 
the Covenant of the League 

Article 22 deals with the temporary admmistratiOn 
of certain territories on behalf of the League through 
the medium of Mandatories. 

Articles 23, 24, and 25 deal with international super- 
vision) by the League, of conditions of labour, agreements 
regarding traffic in women and children, opium, arms, 
prevention and control of disease, etc , also protection 
of the Red Cross Organisation, and the direction where 
possible by the League of established international 
bureaux and commissions, etc. 

Finally, Article 26 give^ the rules regarding alterations 
m the Covenant of the League The prmcipal point 
here is that amendments require ratification by those 
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Members of the League whose representatives compose 
the Council, and by a majority of those Members whose 
representatives compose the Assembly No such 
amendment shall bmd any Member of the League which 
signifies its dissent therefrom, hut in that case it shall 
cease to be a Member of the League 

Members of the League of Nations 

(1) Origmal Members, as signatories of the Treaty of 
Versailles Belgium, Bohvia, Brazil, British Empire, 
Canada, Australia, Sou^ Africa, New &aland, Incha, 
Fraiice, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, 
Italy, Japan, Libena, Panama, Pern, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, Siam, Czecho-Slovalaa, Uruguay 

(2) States invited to accede to the Covenant 
Argentine Repubhc, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Paraguay, Persia, Salvador, Spam, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Venezuela 

(3) Admitted m 1920 Albania, Bulgaria, Costa Rica, 
Finland, Luxemburg, Austria In 1921 Esthoma, 
Latvia, Lithuania In 1922 Hungary In 1923 
Abyssmia, Ireland In 1924 Dommica 



CHAPTER II 


On the Value of the Covenant of the League 
AS A Means to the Peevention of War between 
ITS Members 

In considering this question, we may fittingly begin by 
noting that the principal source from which peril of 
war arises is undoubtedly the present maintenance of 
the principle of cynical egoism as the guiding line for 
the foreign policy of individual communities. Until 
absolutely reliable international security is establisl^ed 
each Government must presume that the Government 
of every other State is endeavouring by every pogsitle 
means to further the mterests of its own State at the 
expense of all others, utihsing every opportunity which 
may anse In consequence, every individual State is 
obhged to follow the tactics of the pack, and, as far as 
its means permit, to act m accordance with that same 
C5mical egoism, whose effective means of action mclude 
first and foiemost that of war It thus becomes the 
duty of every State to be constantly on its guard, 
constantly to maintain an attitude of suspicion, never 
to feel secure Even though the Government of a State 
quite realises that it and all other States with it could 
gam the greatest advantages if all were to reimquish 
these prevailing lines of pohcy m favour of otheis more 
humane, a change m this direction would always be 

dangerous until fully effective guarantees were forth- 

80 
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coming for the simultaneous adoption of hke prmciples 
by a sufficient number of other important States It 
' IS immediately obvious, for mstance, that any State 
which ventured to disband its inihtary force while other 
States retained theirs, would place itself m a position 
of the greatest jeopardy. Similarly, no State could 
adopt the principles of free trade without endangenn^^ 
its subsequent commercial prospenty, unless it were 
definitely assured that other States would not set up 
strong protective barriers m its disfavour, 

The founders of the League of Nations naturally 
realised this, and naturally endeavour to meet the 
difficulty thus ansmg The question of pnncipal 
interest is therefore 

How far does the Covenant of the League of Nations 
really ensure that its Members will relinquish the 
methods of cynical egoism in favour of more humane 
principles ? 

The measures taken to achieve this end are of three 
kinds 

(1) First and foremost, it is provided (Articles 18, 19, 
and 20) that Members may not enter mto, or maintam 
existing, inteniational engagements likely to lead to 
peril of war, and that all tieaties and international 
engagements entered into by Members shall be registered 
by the League and made pubhc 

It will easily be realised that these provisions, 
mterestmg though they may be, by no means afford 
any real hmdrance to diplomatic tnckwork and con- 
sequent peril of war Secret diplomacy can still un- 
doubtedly be earned on in spite of the League, by 
smtably instructed agents, for mstance A highly 
mstructive instance of this is afforded by the pohtical 
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events which followed the Great War, when the vanous 
moves m the game of secret diplomacy between the two 
leadmg Members of the League, England and France, 
were beyond all doubt responsible for the long Grseco- 
Turkish war in Asia Minor and all its dangers of further 
comphcations on European soil 
(2) Articles 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, again, lay down 
a senes of rules for settlement of disputes between 
Members, while Articles 10, 11, and 17 contain provisions 
for counteractmg the danger of war from without, 
and it is very possible that these regulations may prove 
of some importance m preventmg the outbreak of war 
between minor Powers, that is, as long as the matters 
at issue really are locally restricted m ongm and im- 
portance, and not actually the outcome of conflictmg 
interests among the Great Powers An instance of 
this last IS likewise affoided by the Grseco-Turkish 
War in Asia Minor m 1921-22, presumably origmatmg 
m a colhsion between Enghsh and French interests m 
the Near East But it is hard to see how the rule re- 
ferring disputes between Members to the consideration 
of the Council ^duration, six months maximum , war not 
to be declared till after a further three months , cf. 
Article 16) could prevent the outbreak of war between 
Great Poweis or groups of such as long as a single 
State lepresented m the Council (apart from the State 
responsible for the war) could be found willing to vote 
in favour of war (cf p 31, explanatory remaiks to Articles 
12-16) As m the past, so also in the future, the 
Government Of any Great Power considexing it necessary 
to have recourse to war m order to preserve the interests 
of its country, must have built up a state of public 
opinion favouring that step, and otherwise prepared the 
way withm its own frontiers, at the same time taking 
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measures to secure the support of one or more other 
States This was formerly regarded as a szne qua non 
in the preparation for war, and when, under present 
circumstances, this condition is fulfilled, it must and 
will of itself have ensured that at least one member 
of the Council will^ in the negotiations for settlement of 
the dispure, vote only for such an arrangement as would 
suit the Great Power concerned The result then will 
simply be that the Council will always find itself in 
practice reduced to the choice between either complying 
with the demands of the Great Power in all essentials, 
or giving a non-unammous decision, which would, after 
the lapse pf three months, leave the road open for 
hostihties It will undoubtedly be possible, also m 
the future, by smtable diplomatic finesse, to bring about 
a state of affairs m which it would be a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to discern who was the real prime 
mover m a war thus ansmg in defence of a people's 
** most sacred rights and pnvileges " And the Treaty 
of Versailles has itself left ample sources for such con- 
flicts of interest between the nations 

(3) With a view to avertmg penl of war, it is further 
mcumbeut on aU Members of the League to reduce 
their armaments to a minimum, detemuned on the one 
hand by the need of ensuring the national security of 
individual States, and on the other by the requirements 
of common action m mamtainmg the prmciples of the 
League itself True, the Council is required to formulate 
plans for such reductions, but as long as the unanimity 
clause exists, how can the Council exert any real mfluence 
on the magnitude of armaments which the Great Powers 
themselves consider necessary for the preservation of 
their vital interests ? 

It is thus evident that the estabhshment of the League 
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of Nations has not provided any really effective guarantee 
against the outbieak of war between Members of the 
League , and in view of the fact that countries of such 
importance as Russia, Geimany, and the United Stales 
of America are not included among the Members, we 
have obviously to reckon with the fact that the Great 
Powers will still, as heretofore, feel compelled to safe- 
guard their respective interests to the utmost of their 
capacity on the old prmciple of cynical egoism, entirely 
regardless of whether they are Members of the League 
or not (cf , inter aha, the whole attitude of France since 
the late war) 

This being so, it is naturally of particular interest to 
consider the question treated in the following chapter 



CHAPTER III 


The Importance of the League of Nations in 
Safeguarding the Interests of Minor States 

Prior to the formation of the League of Nations the 
smaller States were, theoretically, free to take their own 
line in the event of war between the Great Powers , 
this theoretical freedom of action would, however, 
naturally only hold good in actual fact as long as the 
States m question were so situated that the belhgerent 
Powers, all thmgs considered, could not count on any 
positive advantage to themselves by mvolvmg their 
smaller neighbours in the war 
The course of events durmg the late war affords m 
itself sufficient evidence of this One country after 
another was, so to speak, “ forced to volunteer 
Among European States, only the Scandinavian 
countries — Holland, Switzerland, and Spam — -preserved 
their neutrality, and the reasons are plainly evident 
In the case of the Scandinavian coimtnes (primarily 
Denmark and Sweden), the possibihty of maintaimng 
their neutrality rested mainly on the accidental circum- 
stance that the existence of the Kiel Canal, in con- 
junction with the proportion mamtamed throughout 
the war between the strength of the German fleet and 
that of the Western Powers, prevented the latter from 
entermg upon any naval offensive in the Baltic In the 
case of Holland and Switzerland, the decisive factor 
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was their very considerable readiness for war, m con- 
junction with the difficulties of military operation 
in their temtory (mountains, canals, livers, floods) 
And Spam escaped by reason of its i emote situation, its 
size, and its relatively greater mdependence of the two 
belligerents 

The minor States have now, by jommg the League 
of Nations, agreed to accept the following positive 
obhgations 

(1) They are to receive lecommendations ” (with 
which they will probably find it most opportime, m 
practice, to comply when difficulties or danger amve) 
regarding the armaments which the Council considers 
they should maintam, having regard both to their own 
national security and the carrying out of their obhga- 
tions as Members of the League (Article 8) 

(2) They are to participate m secunng the territorial 
integnty and pohtical independence of all Members of 
the League, as soon as any attack from without is made 
or even threatened The Council will m such^case 

advise upon the means by which this obhgation shall 
be fulfilled ” (Article 10) 

(3) Should any Member resort to war, disregarding 
the rules of the League for settlement of disputes 
(Article 16), or should any non-Member State attack a 
Member of the League without having previously sub- 
mitted the dispute to consideration by the Council 
(Article 17), then all minor Slates belongmg to the League 
(as well as the Great Powers) have, accordmg to Article 
16, to fulfil the obhgations heze noted on p 31 It 
is then the duty of the Council to recommend to the 
Governments of the countries which, m the opinion 
of the Council, are most nearly concerned (cf p 32, 
explanatory remarjcs 2), to provide the mihtaiy supports 
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for the common action deemed advisable by the Council 
And the smaller Members, whose interests are affected, 
whose position, indeed, may be jeopardised by the action 
of the State makmg war, will undoubtedly find it 
advisable in practice to comply with whatever recom- 
mendations may be made by the Council as to mihtary 
support in the common action of the League against 
the aggressor 

We will now endeavour to show the possible importance 
and effect, for a minor State, of its obhgations as a 
Member of the League, by means of the foUowmg 


Imaginary Example, 

which, however, is by no means to be regarded as an 
attempt at forecastmg the progress of events dunng the 
commg half-century 

Towards the close of the 1940's, a state of increasing 
tension arose between Russia — whose mdustrial activity, 
aided by the considerable degree of immigration from 
Germany, was malang very marked progress — and Fmland, 
together with the Baltic States, Esthoma, Latvia, and 
Lithuama The ancient tendency of Russia towards 
temtonal expansion had wakened anew, and m conjunction 
with this might be assumed, as a mam feature in its pohcy, 
the exclusion of England's dommant commercial-political 
influence on the numerous mmor States lound the Baltic 
The economical life of Russia was stated to be suffering 
from lack of sufficient unimpeded access to the Baltic 

Russia had, like Germany and the United States of 
Amenca, found it most consistent with its interest to 
refrain from joinmg the League of Nations Pohtical 
mtngues were evidently in pi ogress, and the situation 
seemed mcreasmgly threatemng Russia was known to 
be steadily increasing its armaments, while at the same 
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time France and Germany were makmg increased efforts 
as nvals for its favour, a state of affairs due partly to the 
old ill-will between France and Germany, and not least, 
to considerations of vital commercial-political interest 
The danger of war was thus plainly mcreasing 

It remained to be seen which Power (Article 11, section 2) 
would draw the attention of the Council to this state of 
things Finland and the Baltic States recognised the 
enormous difficulties attendmg any action on the part of 
the Council from the fact that its decisions were required 
to be unanimous (Article 5, section 1), and feared the conse- 
quence of makmg any application before suitable agreement 
had been arrived at between the Great Powers represented 
on the Council They had repeatedly approached England 
privately, that country being presumed to share their 
views English diplomacy was hard at work on the 
question, but met with the greatest opposition on the part 
of France, whose interests did not harmonise with those 
of Great Britain By affording protection to the Baltic 
States, France would risk losmg ground with Russia, to 
the corresponding advantage of Germany, which country 
desired notlung better than tlie creation of political diifer- 
ences which might increase its chances for obtaining 
revenge for 1918 Consequently, nothing was done by 
the League until Russia, which had all along been prose- 
cuting its preparations for war* began making representa- 
tions to the Baltic States and Finland, in the form of 
demands which became more and more categorical, and 
amounted to a Russian annexation of the Baltic States, 
with the almost complete annihilation of Finnish inde- 
pendence 

The Council was then at last convened, at the instigation 
of England The Secietary invited Russia (Article 17), 
on behalf of the Council, to ]oin the League temporanly, 
in order that its dispute might be dealt with by the Council, 
and tli6 pubhc throughout Europe was for some time 
anxiously waiting to see what attitude Russia would 
take m response to the invitation 

Should Russia simply proceed to attack Finland and 
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the Baltic States, the League would be under obligation 
to furnish hel^ by League action — but what would be the 
practical outcome of such support ? It might be presumed 
that the fear of the attitude which Germany might take 
at some period of the dispute would greatly hinder the 
contribution of land forces fiom South and West Europe 
The complete lack of any common organisation of the 
Powers and military forces of the League would, indeed, 
more surely give Russia a free hand and the most decisive 
supenonty, at any rate during the early phases of the war 

On the other hand, what would be Russia's position in 
the event of its acceding to the invitation of the Council 
and awaiting the latter's decision ? Several possible 
alternatives might be imagined (1) The dif&culiies of 
the case might prove so serious that the Council could 
not (i e the Great Powers found it incompatible with their 
interests to) give a decision within the time limit of six 
months provided m the Covenant (Article 12) The League 
would then be put out of action as far as this particular 
case was concerned (2) Possibly, however, certam parties 
in the Council might prefer the givmg of a non-unammous 
decision, the effect of which, again (Article 16, section 7), 
\tould m the mam come to the same thing (3) Fmally, 
there was the possibility that the Council would find it 
best to give a unanimous decision , in such case, however, 
Russia could, by virtue of its favourable mihtary position 
in conjunction with the marked opposition existmg between 
France and Germany, safely assume that the unanimous 
decision of the Council would fulfil the demands of Russia 
in their entirety 

Russia would thus have notlimg to lose by acceptmg 
the invitation It might, further, take it for granted that 
the trial of strength in the Council regardmg the formulation 
of its decision would increase the secret and open opposition 
existmg between the Members of the Council, and it was 
certam that the League would not be able to make any 
preparation for common belligerent action, while Russia 
itself could proceed at leisure with its warlike preparations 
to the last detail 
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In May 1949 the Council commenced its deliberations 
As was to be expected, these were attended with the 
greatest difhculty Nevertheless, the result was a unam- 
mous decision England had succeeded in bringing about 
a compromise which agreed to the Russian demands in 
the mam, but without entirely surrendering the inde- 
pendence of Finland and the Baltic States (i e avoiding 
any hteral and indubitable breach of Article 1 0) Naturally, 
the result was even then greeted with gnef and anger in 
Finland and the Baltic States, whose people had to the 
very last hoped for a more favourable outcome of the 
negotiations, and a bitter conflict now arose in the States 
themselves, on the question as to whether it were not 
bettei to fight alone, in a desperate struggle against Russian 
aggression, rather than sign and legalise an arrangement 
which practically put an end to the mdependence recently 
gamed The result was a postponement of the matter 
until Russia had declared its attitude Russia itself 
hesitated until January of the followmg year, and then, 
still without sendmg any answer to the Council, invited 
the other parties to enter into negotiations These were 
prosecuted m a very dilatory fashion, Russia at the same 
time placmg the fimshmg touches to its preparations for 
war, which it had had ample opportunities of carrying 
on while the Council had been dealmg with the question 
For some months it really seemed to an outsider as if 
the Russian-Fmmsh-Baltic negotiations might after all 
lead to some result, and the feelmg of uncertainty among 
Members of the League had already begun to wane when 
Russia, whose plans were of a wider scope than had yet 
been apparent, and whose aim was to take the fullest 
advantage of its comprehensive preparations, suddenly 
broke ofl negotiations m the summer, mobihsed its forces, 
and sent a note to the Council declmmg to accept its 
recommendations. Immediately after, notes were received 
from Finland and the Baltic States acceptmg the Council^s 
proposal, and the League was thus unquestionably bound 
to take action agamst Russia The rapid succession of 
events now followmg was marked on the one hand by 
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the determination and accuracy wherewith Russia set its 
weU-prepared war machinery m motion, and on the other 
by the adverse fate which attended the efforts of the 
League 

In a very short time, Russia was able to commence 
operations with one and one and a half milhon men 
agamst Esthonia-Latvia and Fmland respectively, while 
the concentiation of two armies each of three-quarters of a 
miUion men against the Roumanian and Polish frontiers 
was in full progress 

The outbreak of war naturally gave rise to a considerable 
ferment and unrest, especially in North and Central Europe 
Rouniania and Poland did, it is true, commence to mobilise 
on their own account, but found it otherwise most advisable, 
in their exposed position, with the fear of attack m the 
rear, to mamtam an attitude of reserve, and await the 
instructions of the Council, whose duty it was to indicate 
the means to be employed against any attack upon Members 
from without The Council was convened in Pans After 
a fortnight's difScult negotiations, in the course of which 
England's representative endeavoured to obtain the full 
agreement of Italy and France to League action, a decision 
was finally amved at, with the requisite unanimity, to 
the effect that (!) the Council notes that France, Italy, 
and other Members of the League will at the earliest 
possible moment afford such mihtary support to an action 
on the part of the League as the consideration of their 
diff cult position might allow , (2) the Council recommends 
the Powers chiefly mterested in the outcome of the war, 
in casu Norway and Sweden as adjacent to Fmland, 
Denmark as situate at the entrance to the Baltic, and 
further, Poland and Roumania, to furnish the threatened 
countnes near them with all possible military support 
As an aid to such action, England, France, and Italy will, 
despite the burdens still left upon their resources as a 
result of the war of 1914-18, at once support the States 
taking immediate action with a temporary war loan of 
100 millions sterling in all, towards the purchase of war 
material, to be delivered without delay by Enghsh, French, 
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and Italian factoues , (3) furthermore, the Council states 
that it has secured the consent of Japan to powerful intei- 
vention in Siberia, as soon as the general action by the 
frontier countnes is fully started , (4) and finally, the 

Council calls attention to a declaration by England to 
the efiect that tins country is willing to contribute to the 
general action at once by an extensive naval movement 
in the Baltic , it will also continue the delivery to Finland 
and the Baltic States supplies of aerial and other military 
material, much of which has already been furnished, and 
support a Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish campaign by 
sending a contmgent of/ 200,000 men to the scene of opera- 
tions via Gothenburg England also promises further help 
when like assistance is rendeied by France and Italy 
Meantime, however, emphatic protests were received 
from all the minor Powers which the Council had attempted 
to throw into the firing line at the outset They felt the 
burden of war imposed on them to a disproportionate 
degree, feared to be left in the luich, and objected to the 
recommendations made on the ground that the Council 
had itself recognised that the case xn question was one 
specially affecting the interests of these States^ and that 
the Council should therefoie (cf Article 4, section 5) have 
invited them to send representatives to take pari in the 
negotiations as Members of the Council themselves, which 
would also be m accordance with the custom previously 
observed Had this been done, they would nejver have 
agreed to the issue of the recommendation actually made, 
until they had received adequate assurance of effective 
aid from the other States The Governments concerned 
could hardly imagine that it would be possible in the 
circumstances to bring public opinion to the point of " 
accedmg to a recommendation which the countries them- 
selves, according to the terms of the Covenant, were not 
compelled to accept The Council acknowledged that its 
method was against the custom previously observed It 
was, however, reasonable to have anothef method of 
procedure when war had broken out than lu times when 
profound peace prevailed The Council must also point 
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out that its present method of procedure was m far better 
accord with tire text of the Covenant than the previous 
interpretation and practice The provision of the Covenant 
in question was, of course, only intended to apply to cases 
particularly concerning an individual country, and not to 
cases such as the present, where the matter was, after all, 
really one for the League as a whole, equally affecting 
a large number of Members The Council regarded its 
own competence in the matter as beyond all question 
It mamtamed the recommendation as issued, and declared 
that the protestmg Governments must be held entirely 
responsible for any consequences of their continued refusal 
to comply England pnvately urged the madvisability 
of such refusal It pomted out that Russians plans must 
be of a very far-reachmg character, since it had refused 
to be content with a decision of the Council winch piactically 
gave it the dame access to the Baltic, and the same position 
with regard to that sea, as it had enjoved prior to 1914 
Russia was now apparently aunmg directly at the Sound, 
as the possession of this cha,nnel, with both its sides, was 
the only way to ensure its fiee and unhindered ingress 
and egress to and from the Baltic, which meant so much 
to its position here, and without winch it would always 
be utterly powerless m the northern seas The war was 
thus in reality ^ matter of life and death for the northern 
countries as mdependent nations The dismemberment 
of Europe into so many minor States had left Russia in 
a position of greater superiority than before, and unless 
the three Scandmavian countries threw then whole force 
mto the scale, no support whatever could be reckoned with 
from the Western Powers Under these circumstances, 
The Scandmavian countries had no choice, and at the end 
of August, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden called up the 
whole of their available man power The Polish army 
had been mobilised immediately on the outbreak of war, 
and now began to enter Russian territory RoumUma, 
on the other hand, had not yet commenced operations, 
that country bemg in a state of unrest which had seriously 
hindered the work of mobilisation 

4 
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Meantime^ Russia had attacked Esthoma, Latvia, and 
Lithuania with great force The resistance offered was 
overcome without great difficulty, and by the middle of 
August the Russians had already advanced as far as the 
Niemen, thus estabhshmg free contact with German 
temtory In Finland, however, the Russians found great 
difficulty m overcoming the resistance offered, despite the 
expenditure of considerable forces here The Finnish 
troops, with the aid of supplies of matenal, etc , from 
England, maintained a stubborn defence, week after week, 
agamst the Russian forces, outnumbermg them by more 
than SIX to one, in the region between Saxma and the 
Gulf of Finland, wlieio the nature of the country offered 
senous obstacles to an attacking force The Finns were 
still waiting in vam for the dispatch of remforcements, 
which need not have been great in number to prove effective 
if dispatched at once, but which, for the leasons noted 
above, were not forthcommg in July or August, not, 
indeed, until late in September It was not until the 
beginning of October that sufficient English, Nonvegian, 
and Swedish troops had been concentrated m Sweden, 
and other necessary preparations made, to permit of the 
transport of remfoi cements on a large scale across the 
Gulf of Bothma By that time, however, the Russians 
had already made themselves masters of Finland to such 
an extent that the sendmg of troops now would not only 
be nslcy, but also probably valueless, owing to the fact 
that France — fearmg lest the victory of Russia might lead 
to further Russo-German rapprocjiement — had both in 
the Council of the League and by piivate representations 
to Russia itself made proposals for an armistice with a 
view to the speedy termmation of the war 

Pnvate negotiations with this end in view, in October 
and November, however, served to show only that England's 
estimate of the Russian plans, above quoted, was correct, 
inasmuch as further demands of a comprehensive character 
were now put forward by Russia The Russians demanded, 
firstly, the cession of great parts of Poland, and privileges 
and transport facihties on the Scandmavian peninsula (m 
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Trondhjem, Gothenburg, and on lines of communication 
leading eastward from those towns) which were incompatible 
with Norwegian and Swedish independence And more 
particularly, as a startlmg facer to France, the revision 
of the Treaty of Versailles in reference to Germany And 
since it was now beyond question that constantly increasmg 
supphes of war material had been sent mto that country, 
from the moment when the Russians estabhshed a pomt 
of contact at the Niemen, the presentmg of the Russian 
demands imphed the existence of an undertaking between 
the two countnes for a Russo-German co-operation as 
soon as Russia's military operations had been successfully 
earned to a certain point 

The foregomg example has now served its purpose, and 
it will not be necessary to follow up the development, 
showing how such co-operation might lead to a Russo- 
German hegemony in Europe, with all the Slav countnes, 
as well as Norway, Sweden, and the eastern Danish islands 
as Russian, and Austna, Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland, 
with Jutland and Funen, as German confederated States 
We shall merely pomt out here, by way of conclusion to 
the mental experiment, the mterestmg fact, which should 
be plam to all concerned with the possibilities of political 
development m Northern Europe, that a Russo-German 
hegemony m the Baltic, with a really stable equilibrium 
between Russian and German mterests, could only be 
arrived at by makmg the Skagerack, the Cattegat, and the 
Great Belt, with the Langelandsbelt, the line of demarca- 
tion between the two spheres of mterest Russia and 
Germany would in such case have each its own sure entry 
to the Baltic — Russia in the Gdjtakanal and the Sound, 
Germany in the Kiel Canal and the Little Belt Midway 
between the two spheres of interest would then be the 
Great Belt-Langelandsbelt as open to all m peace and 
belongmg to none m a war 
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Taking now the course of events indicated in the 
imaginary example of a great European dispute under 
the segis of the existing League of Nations as a back- 
ground, we will in the following endeavour to show the 
weak points in the organisation of the League which 
are most serious, especially for the minor States, 

These will first of all become apparent in the opening 
stages of a dispute threatening war 

The deepest rooted causes of such disputes are, as a 
rule, events l5ang decades farther back in history, or 
even half a century Whether existmg germs of conflict 
are to die out or develop further will depend entirely 
on the pohcy adopted by those Powers which are 
mteiested m the question, that is to say, first and fore- 
most the League of Nations as such But who 
now determines the pohcy of the League ? Strange 
as it may seem, there is m reahty no one at all 
The League is composed of a large number of minor 
States and some few larger ones, the latter permanently 
represented on the Council These last have each its 
own particular policy Minor States, on the other hand, 
wiU, in view of their obhgations under the Covenant, 
find themselves in practice debarred from adopting any 
policy at all m questions concemmg war or pe9.ce. 
They cannot even — as formerly — keep aloof and take 
care of themselves, as far as their hberty of actiou 
allows them in economical respects They are definitely , 
bound to take part with the Great Powers in the pohtical 
comphcations ansing out of the mdividual pohcy 
prosecuted by these Powers one with another, possibly 
even at a moment when danger threatens from without 

We here touch on two features of the organisation 
which wiU prove of fatal significance to the minor 
Stales in the mitial stages of a dispute threatening war 
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(1) The greater States which are Members of the 
League are not prevented from carrying on political 
action against the interest of other Members, or among 
themselves, a fact which is highly conducive to the 
outbreak of disturbances leading to war, in which the 
minor States would then automatically become 
involved. 

(2) The minor States which are Members of the League 
will in practice be found to be divested of all political 
power, with no voice in the policy regarding war and 
peace which may be adopted by the few greater States, 
which can thus determine among* themselves questions 
of vital importance to the minor States 

With the 'above example m mind, we may now en- 
deavour to test the value of the Covenant as a safe- 
guard for the smaller States m the event of a dispute 
which brings them into conflict with the greater Powers 
It will here really suffice to refer to p 31 with the 
remarks to Articles 12-16 We wiU merely once more 
draw attention to the fatal mfluence of the unanimity 
clause on the “ justice of the decisions arrived at 
Will it not be found in practice that whenever a really 
dangerous dispute anses, there will always be at least 
one Power represented on the Council which would find 
it mcompatible with its own particular mterests to 
take any real steps m defence of the imnor State ? In 
other words, we have the following state of thmgs m 
the orgamsation of the League, as senously affecting 
the smaller nations ^ 

(3) The organs of the League for settlement of serious 
disputes will, in the event ojf conflict arising between 
a minor State and a really influential great one^ rarely 
be able to arrive at a unanimous decision essentially 
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opposed to the interests of the greater Power* Conse- 
quently, the result of the Leaguers endeavours to settle 
such conflict may safely be presumed to be a unanimous 
decision to the prejudice of the minor State mvolved, 
or a non-unanimous decision leaving the way open for 
settlement by force of arms. 

If, again, we proceed to consider the impoitance of 
the provisions in the Covenant as to reduction of 
armaments (Article 8) as affecting the position of great 
and smaller States respectively, we find 

(4) That the League organisation really gives the 
States represented in the Council — if they are agreed 
— a possibility of imposing on certain minor States a 
reduction, or increase, at their pleasure in the armaments 
of the latter according as either may be found best 
suited to the policy of the greater States themselves. 

In proof of this, we may refer to p 27, remarks to 
Article 8 The Council could certamly, whenever any 
dispute arose specially affecting a number of smaller 
Members, e g a Black Sea-DardaneUes question, or a 
Baltic-Sound question,^ make recommendations to a 
number of smaller interested Powers, to the effect that 
they should, in view of their geographical position and 
circumstances, mcrease their preparations for war 
And would not such recommendation in practice be 
very nearly eqmvalent to a command, or would the 

^ Disputes concerning inland waters generally turn on the 
question of entry to the waters m question , that countries 
round the Baltic have now for a century been spared such con- 
flicts (save for the war between Denmark and Germany in IS 04), 
IS due to the fact that the question as to possession, by one or 
two Great Powers, of the entnes to the Baltic has not been 
acute during that period, 
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Council ever agree to issue such recommendation if it 
did not entirely suit their own wish and require- 
ments ^ 

Then arises the question as to how the mmor Members 
of the League would be placed in the event of hostihties 
actually breakmg out between the League and one 
or more greater States 

As m the example given above, the Council would 
undoubtedly m practice always find itself opposed to 
a well-prepared opponent, who knows what he wants 
and has carefully prepared and equipped himself there- 
for , and who can, moreover, if it suits his purpose, 
allow his case to be subjected to lengthy consideration 
by the League arbitration machmery, which would give 
hun further tune and opportunity for mihtary prepar- 
ations 

The State desirmg war will have freedom of action 
and be well equipped for the purpose , an individual 
minor State within the League will be correspondmgly 
hampered m its movements, and probably unprepared 
It would not have been able to increase its armament 
without the imanmious consent of the Council , it 
knows, as we have shown above, more or less how the 
arbitration process will he, but it knows nothing as 
to the further consequences of the same, and still less 
can it divme what decisions may be arrived at by the 
Council m the event of the conflict commg to a head It 
IS the duty of the Council — always unanimously — to 
advise upon the means to be taken m carrymg out the 
obhgations of the League (Article 10), or to recommend 
to the various Governments what mihtary forces each 
State should furnish in support of action taken by the 
League It is evident then that 
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(5) The small States m particular will, on the outbreak 
of a conflict, be exposed to great danger owing to the 
fact that the Covenant of the League seeks to maintain 
the peace of the world — solely by the obligation to 
have disputes settled by negotiation and decision — 
not also by a common indication beforehand and 
arrangement of the forces to be at its disposal for 
action by the League 

And finally, we have a point of fatal importance, 
especially to the mmor States, in that it can hardly 
fail to compromise the course and effect of any League 
action, in the fact that 

(6) The Covenant entrusts the ordering of any League 
action to a Council consisting only of Representatives 
of some few of the States m the League, and the 
Council itself is practically paralysed, as regards -really 
effective work, by the fact that its decisions are 
required to be unanimous. 

Without the existence of a common executive 
authority, representing all the States of the League, 
and possessing reasonable freedom to pass resolutions, 
any action of the League must necessarily be slow, 
and liable to prove futile m the end 

The importance of such a central authonty-is apparent, 
for instance, from the course of events m the late wan 
The Allies, despite their actual superionty, did not 
succeed in bringing the war to a close until they had ' 
estabhshed a supreme council and placed all their mihtary 
forces under one supreme command 

Having thus realised the number of serious disadvan- 
tages attaching to the present Covenant of the League, 
from the point of view of the smaller nations, we may 
fittingly proceed to consider whether there is any point 
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on which the Covenant can be said to have procured 
unquestionable pohtical advantages for the minor 
States All that we find is Article 10, in which it is 
provided that Members of the League shall imder all 
circumstances guarantee the territorial integrity of aU 
States which are Members of the League (cf ♦ p 28) Tins 
apphes, moreover, even m cases of ** lawful war between 
Members themselves 

But will this provision be of any real value when it 
comes to the point ? 

Let us imagine, for mstance, that such a war resulted 
in an indemnity which the defeated party could not 
pay, and which rmght, perhaps, be so arranged that it 
must necessarily be borne by a certain portion of the 
loser*s territory coveted by the victor It would be 
only natural then that a separatist movement should 
anse, m course of time, among those who reahsed that 
the only solution of the difficulty was to secede froth 
the parent State, while the latter would ultimately, for 
its own sake, be constrained to acknowledge the mde- 
pendence of the territory m question And what is to 
prevent a further development of the process, whereby 
the new State, in its own mterests, finds itself compelled 
to enter into some form of union with the victonous 
party ? There is more than one example to be found 
m history of a similar character to this 

It IS possible that the perusal of the present chapter 
' may lead some reader critically to ask, why the 
Parhaments of the smaller States ever approved the 
entry of their respective countnes mto a League of this 
nature 

The present writer is not concerned with any criticism 
of this pomt It IS very possible that the Treaty of 
Versailles as a whole, and not least its first part, the 
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Covenant of the League, was, despite all its failings, 
something approachmg the best that could be arrived 
at on that occasion, all things considered True, it is 
beyond question that the mmor States of Europe have, 
as compared with their position before the war, on 
jommg the League of Nations leapt from the frying-pan 
into the fire, though they may not yet have had occasion 
directly to feel the stmg of it Nevertheless, the writer 
entirely agrees with the men who led these States to join 
the League They had, presumably, no choice The 
States in question could hardly have done otherwise, 
inter aha on account of the degree to which the develop- 
ment of economical life during the past decades has 
rendered smaller States economically dependent not only 
on one another, but also, and by no means least, on 
the Great Powers This economical dependence is in 
reality so far-reaching that the smaller States cannot 
break loose from it without exposing themselves to 
serious mtemal difficulties Consequently, the existence 
of this position of dependence means that the greater 
Powers, apart from any provisions in the Covenant nf 
the League, always have m themselves a most effective 
means of coeremg and compellmg the smaller States 
And this again is enough to ensure a practical hegemony 
of the Great Powers, apart from the formal sanction 
and legahsation of that hegemony which the Covenant 
actually provides 

The foregoing investigation of the position of the 
smaller States in the League of Nations is thus by no 
means intended as a ciiticism of the men responsible 
for their joinmg the League The sole aim in view 
IS to emphasise the vital importance, for the minor 
Members of the League, of taking timely steps to 
counteract the evil consequences to which they are 
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exposed by the faulty organisation of the League 
It would hardly be possible to do so by a gradual 
reformation of the Covenant, smce any attempt m this 
direction must, owing to the form of organisation, be 
regarded as endless and futile from the start (see first 
section A On True and False Communities) The real 
way would seem to be by getting a circle of Members 
specially concerned, under shelter of the League itself, 
to form, as a subdivision of the same, a properly 
constituted and really adequate alliance (the nature of 
this will be dealt with in a later chapter), which might 
then in course of time be joined by all remaining 
Members of the League (cf the development in the 
case of the Umted States of North Amenca, mie %njrd) 
From the pomt of view of the smaller States, then, 
it IS a real and important advantage of the present 
Covenant of the League that it offers not the slightest 
hindrance to the formation of such an alliance* 
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On the Importance of the League oe Nations to 
THE Great Powers 

It is thus comparatively simple to arnve at an estimate 
of the gam and loss to the smaller States involved by 
their membership of the League of Nations, and such 
an estimate can be made for all alike, since the position 
of one mmor State m the League is very much like 
that of any other In the case of the Great Powers, 
on the other hand, the question seems at first more 
complicated, owing to the essential difference which 
exists between the position and mterests of these Powers 
Once we begm to look mto the matter, however, it will 
be found that certain general points of view may be 
found apphcable to all 

We may begm by askmg What does a Great Power 
lose, what advantage does it agree to resign, on entering 
the League Of Nations ? What restrictions are thereby 
imposed on its freedom of action? 

This IS best seen by gomg through the provisions of 
the Covenant systematically, but as this has already 
been done to a great extent m the first chapter, with 
the explanatory remarks to the vanous Articles, it will 
suffice for the most part here to refer to the foregoing 

A study of the Covenant shows that with the excep- 
tion of one — admittedly a very important— point in 

regard to the settlement of disputes, which will be 

60 
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dealt with later on, the Covenant can hardly be said to 
restrict the freedom of action of the Great Powers m 
any essential degree This is due to the two facts that 
all the Great Powers are represented on the Council, 
which IS the leadmg organ of the League, and that the 
decisions of the Council are required to be unanimous 
Accordmgly, as we have noted, the diplomatic agents 
of the Great Powers will always find ways and means 
to prosecute their respective aims, despite the clause 
requiring registration and pubhcation of aU mter- 
national engagements and treaties 
Further, as shown in Chapter II, any Great Power 
wishmg to further its mterests by war will m reahty 
have httle more difficulty, and wiU require hardly any 
essentially different measures in so domg prior to its 
membei-ship of the League (For the restriction 
imposed by Article 10, see pp 28 and 57 ) 

Agam, it cannot be supposed that the general obliga- 
tion imposed on all Members to afford, m certain circum- 
stances, full support, includmg mihtary aid, to other 
Members could in reahty prove binding ou any Great 
Power dismchned to respect it For in this case, as 
with all other decisions of the Council, any resolution 
regardmg League action has to be agreed to unanimously 
so that any dissentient Great Power can, by the exercise 
of its negative vote, reduce its own participation m 
such action to ml But this xs not all The unanimity 
clause, which is for ever thrustmg forth its cloven hoof 
as a hindrance to the effective action of the Council, 
affords any Great Power which may so desire every 
opportunity of preventmg any question under dis- 
cussion from even reaching the stage of contemplated 
League action against an aggressor Such aggressor 
would, of course, before moving in the matter at all, 
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have procured accurate information as to the position 
on the Council, and secured to itself at least one ally 
among its representatives, so that it would be well able 
to accept the settlement of the question by the Council 
For the Power mterested m supportmg the aggressor, 
and thus wishing positively to hinder any League 
action m the matter, can, by its negative vote, prevent 
the issue of any recommendation by the Council which 
does not fulfil, entirely or m the mam, the wishes of 
the aggressor 

It is the same — save for the single exception noted — 
with all the provisions of the Covenant The require- 
ment as to unanimity m the decisions of the Conned 
ready means, that such decisions will m practice never 
be bindmg to the Powers represented on the Couned 
unless m accordance with their wish, as long as those 
Powers are sufficiently independent to take their own 
line of pohey without regard to other Members 

But what then is the one important exception ? 

This occurs in the only pomt of any sigmficance 
m the Covenant where a breach of the unanimity 
prmciple is to be found, i e m the rules regarding 
settlement of disputes, where it is provided- that a re- 
commendation of the Couned shall be carried out in 
cases where such recommendation is agreed to by all 
Members there represented, wtth the excepUon of the 
parhes to the d/ispute This makes clear at once the only 
real disadvantage incurred by any Great Power on^ 
joining the League For in the event of any Great Power 
finding itself isolated on the Council, without a smgle 
devoted adherent among the other representatives, its 
interests will, just as in the case of States not represented 
on the Couned, be at the mercy of the other Members 
of the Couned as soon as it comes mto conflict tvith any 
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other State True, a very powerful and influential 
Great Power would hardly have much di£&culty m 
secunng such an adherent In the first place, such a 
Power might perhaps, m spite of all, be able to exert 
some influence on the election of non-permanent Members 
of Council, and further, it would be strange if it could 
not wm over at least one of the other Members of the 
Council, among the many now included (no fewei than 
six non-permanent Members) There is, however, 
always the possibihty that a Great Power might find 
itself m a position of isolation , least, perhaps, m the 
case of England, owmg to the number of other countries 
economically dependent on it (free trade, coal supplies) 
and the supremacy of the Bntish Fleet in European 
waters The possibility of such isolation will, perhaps, 
be somewhat greater m the case of France, if not durmg 
the penod immediately following the late wax, when all 
the countries which benefited thereby will have interests 
in common with France, still perhaps at a later date, 
when it finds itself compelled to reduce its armaments, 
while certam other nations which were senously 
weakened by the war have somewhat recuperated The 
nsk of isolation is undoubtedly greatest in the case of 
Italy, and we cannot but consider that this country 
has hampered its freedom of action to no inconsiderable 
degree in pining the League, and thereby agreeing to 
have its disputes with other countries subjected to the 
judgment of the Council according to the provisions 
of the Covenant And it is easy to imderstand that 
Germany, with the prospect of remainmg isolated for 
some tune to come, has shown no inclination to join 
the League 

After this showmg of what the Great Powers may be 
said to have lost by joining the League, the question 
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ansesj what advantages have they gained by so 
doing ?' 

It IS at once obvious that what the smaller States lose 
in accepting the obhgations of Membership must be 
entered on the profit side in the Great Powers' account 

Consequently, the Great Powers have undoubtedly 
gained an increased — and, moreover, legalised — authority 
over the pohcy of the mmor States through the provisions 
of the Covenant. And they have further secured their 
already considerable influence on the smaller States by 
the fact that their position on the Council enables them 
to settle for themselves the disputes ansmg between 
one small State and another, or between one small 
State and any Power outside In addition, they will, in 
practice, have a voice m determimng the armaments 
of the smaller States, and when pohtical difficulties 
anse, they wdl, as a rule, in ptactice be able, by invoking 
the Covenant, to persuade any smaller Members 
positively concerned m such difficulties to increase 
their armaments (cf p 27, explanatory remafks to 
Article 8), while at the same time they will be better 
able to make them bear the brunt of any attack. 

It must be borne in nund, however, that all this 
IS naturally subject to the condition that the Great 
Powers themselves maintain sufficient agreement in their 
co-operation on the Council — at any rate, as regards 
their relations with the smaller Members whom they are 
to control, and it is always a question how far this will 
be the case 

Finally, it may be asked whether the advantages 
which the Covenant thus secures to the Great Poweis 
are evenly distributed among those Powers The answer 
must be in the negative The stronger and more 
independent a Great Power is already, the greater 
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advantage will it denve from the League of Nations, 
and the greater will be its opportunity of carrying on 
a pohcy withm the League whereby the largest possible 
number of Members may be most effectively harnessed 
to the chanot of its own particular interests Presum- 
ably, then, it will be England that stands to lose least, 
and gam most, by the whole arrangement, at any rate, 
in the long run In course of time, as the tension created 
by the late war subsides, the advantages to France 
will probably fall considerably behmd those enjoyed by 
England Italy has unquestionably least positive gam 
to look for from the establishment of the League of 
Nations 


6 



CHAPTER V 


Historical Examples of Confederations Similar in 
Character to the League of Nations of 1919 
AND Their Development 

The reader will, in all probability, having reached thus 
far, already have formed his own view of the League 
of Nations , the final judgment of its importance and 
effect should, however, unquestionably be held over until 
we have considered the experience gamed by humanity 
from the development of similar confederations pre- 
viously entered into 


1 

As a first example we may take the German Confedera- 
tion of 1815 The members numbered thirty-seven 
The power of actmg on behalf of the Confederation 
was vested m the Assembly, which was differently 
constituted according to the nature of the questions 
under discussion Ordmanly, as the smaller Assembly, it 
consisted of seventeen representatives (Austria, Prussia, 
Havana, Saxony, Hanover, Wurttemberg, Baden, the 
two Hessian States, Holstein, Lauenburg, each with 
one representative, while the remaimng States werO 
grouped m sections of six, each with one representative) 
This Assembly had power to decide on certain questions, 
but might also, by simple majority, refer them for con- 
sideration to the major Assembly, the so-called Plenum, 
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whose decisions required a two-thirds majority. In 
the Plenum, Austna, Prussia, Saxony, Bavana, and 
Whrttemberg had each four votes; Baden, Kur-Hessen, 
the Grand Duchy of Hessen, Holstem, and Lauenburg 
each three , Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Schwerm, and 
Nassau two each , all the remainmg States one each 
The Plenum dealt with all amendments and additions 
to the constitution of the Confederation, also all con- 
cerning ''orgamscheBundeseinnchtungen'^ and ''geme- 
innhtzhche Anordnungen ” as well as the rights of 
individual States {jura singulorum) and matters of 
rehgion Decisions on such matters were required to 
be unanimous before they could take effect. 

The aim of the Federation is expressed m the follow- 
ing general undertaking* All Members of the Federation 
vow to protect Germany as a whole and hkewise each 
mdividual State agamst any attack , and further, 
guarantee one another the possessions each enjoys 
under the Federation In the event of war bemg de- 
clared by the Federation as a whole, no smgle State 
belonging thereto may enter into negotiations with the 
enemy or conclude any separate armistice or peace. The 
Members of the Federation mamtain unimpaired their 
nght to enter into any mannef of alhance, but under- 
take not to enter into any such alliance prejudicial to 
the safety of the Federation or of its mdividual 
Members 

Disputes between Members of the Federation were to 
be reported to the Assembly, and endeavours made to 
settle the same by an arbitiation committee. Where 
this failed, they were to be referred to the adjustment 
of a so-called Austragalmstanz ” 

The League of Nations of 1919 is thus to be regarded 
as a simple resurrection of the German Federation of 
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1816 The scope of the latter was, of course, consider- 
ably smaller, but on the other hand the development of 
traffic facilities durmg recent years has made Europe 
as a whole hardly bigger in effect than the area embraced 
by the German Federation at that time Both the 
purpose and the form of the governing bodies m the 
two cases are entirely alike Both lack a powerful 
central organ with powei to work, decide, and act on 
behalf of all As the governmg organ we have m \ 
each case two assembhes, one smaller, m which only 
the greater States are directly represented (the Council), 
and one more comprehensive (the Plenum, the Assembly) 
whose decisions are as a rule required to be unanimous 
In both Covenants theie is the same attempt at settlmg 
disputes by arbitration and judgment, though the 
Members have no positive obhgation to agree to this 
The guarantees provided against intrigues and ^lyar 
between one Member and another are in both ‘cases 
more or less imaginary 

What tasks did the German Federation of 1815 
succeed m carrymg out, or what positive results did it 
attain during the half-century of its existence? It 
would seem that the Federation passed but a single 
measure of any real scope and importance va principle, 
to wit the lU-famed resolutions of 1818 as to common 
restnction of the freedom of the Press, the estabhsh- 
ment of a common comimssion for the detection of 
societies with demagogic aims, and common steps fbr 
disciplinary control of the universities And even this 
agreement was only arrived at after having been first 
secretly prepared and passed by Austria and Prussia 
in conjunction with some^of the mmor States (the 
Carlsbad Conferences) and then, under pressure from 
the Great Powers, laid before the unprepared 
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Assembly with only four days* notice^ which left many 
of the Members wiliiont instruction from their respective 
Governments. 

Further, as regards the importance of the Federation 
in creating good relations between its Members, we may 
doubtless assert that internal dissension between the 
vanous German States was never more flounshmg than 
under the mantle of the Federation The vanous 
Governments regarded one another with the deepest 
suspicion Prussia and Austna (cf England and France 
in the League of Nations) were engaged m a constant 
tug of war as to which could ohtam most advantage 
at the other's expense. As early as 1816, the great 
Prussian statesman, Wilhehn v Humboldt, states his 
views on the importance of the Federation m the follow- 
ing observations addressed by way of instruction to the 
Prussian representative on the Council " In Frankfurt 
nothmg counts but phrases as to Geiman pohcy ; what- 
ever IS to be effected from Berlm m the way of national 
German statesmanship must be done by direct negoti- 
ation with the individual States ” Havana, a Power of 
considerable standmg, with an influential position as 
a kmd of “ honest mediator " between the two great 
Powers (cf Italy m its present relations with England 
and France), found, according to the frank opmion of 
Montgelas, its pnncipal task to consist in opposing all 
endeavours to amve at the German unity which both 
Ptussia and Austna might be imagmed to favour, 
each with a view to mcreasmg its own power thereby 
And in addition, Bavaria was, hke all the other separate 
States, mterested m gammg fresh territory and such 
other advantages as might be possible, by flshmg in the 
troubled waters 

Under these circumstances it is hardly to be wpndered 
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at that the surrender to selfish egoism and the constant 
hunt for advantage at the expense of other Members 
which the form of the Federation encouraged should 
lead to increasmg mtemal dissension^ and dispute , 
these resulted also, m the end, m an open outbreak, 
and were only settled by the great war in 1866, repre- 
sentmg the disruption and final annihilation of the 
Federation as such 


2 . 


The alhance entered mto between the North American 
States was ongmally, during the penod from 1778- 
89— le durmg the War of Independence and for 
a few years after — a very loosely Icmt arrangement 
entered mto for the common safety Its affairs were 
dealt with by an assembly of similar character, and 
with similar rules, to that of the League of Nations 
The form of imion employed at once revealed its im- 
perfections m the difftculty encountered in getting the 
respective States to furmsh the requisite contributions 
of money and man power, and in the frequent lack of 
any central power with the necessary Authority As 
the difficulties ansmg from this nature of the union were 
even greater, if anythmg, after the conclusion of peace, 
and as serious mtemal dissensions between the States 
were threatening, it was at last agreed to form a Con- 
vention for the purpose of considering an alteration^ of 
the constitution, and this was successfully accomphshed 
(mde tnfra) 


3. 

As a final — ^particularly important and interesting — 
example of a form of union between States generally 
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similar to that seen in the League of Nations, may be 
noted the terms of the Swiss Federation of 1814-15 
The opposmg elements in the relations between the 
Swiss cantons were manifold and considerable, and 
rendered it difficult to arrive at a suitable permanent 
orgamsation of the Federation, and as these opposmg 
elements were constantly increasmg throughout the life 
of the Federation, and constitute a characteristic feature 
of its history, it may be as well to have some prelimmary 
idea as to their nature A great source of dissension 
Was the existmg feehng of independence and self- 
sufficiency m the separate cantons, as evidenced, for 
mstance, m the categorical demand that even the 
smallest canton should have the same influence in the 
Federation as another with perhaps fifteen times its 
population Like the national feehng later on, the 
cantonal feehng was further ]oined to an egoism which 
even went to the length of greedy lust for acquiring ahen 
territory* All these features had been fostered by the 
histoncal development of the earher Swiss federation 
with the various rank and power of its constituent 
parts Besides the fully pnvileged and ruhng Orte 
(the eight “ alte Orte were the highest in rank), there 
were " zugewandte Oite '' with greater or lesser privileges 
{socii^ confederati), and finally, large tnbutary distncts, 
mere subject States, which were owned and admmistered 
either by smgle cantons or by several cantons together. 
An even more deep-rooted cause of dissension was the 
conflict between democracy and aristocracy This latter 
consisted of the patrician families m the capitals of the 
various cantons, which had formerly always been at the 
head of the cantonal government, and it is thus easy to 
understand that the maintenance of the aristocratic 
power was closely associated with the preservation of 
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the greatest possible influence for the separate cantons 
On the other hand, the democracy was for similar 
reasons interested m increasmg the central power of 
the Federation The anstocrats were aty patncians, 
anxious as far as possible to exclude the rural population 
from any share in the government of the canton, which 
naturally led, m the long run, to a state of decided 
opposition between town and country And finally^ 
religions differences played an increasing part in the 
history of the Federation 

So great were the difficulties ansing from these elements 
of discord when the canton representatives met in 1814 
to endeavour to formulate a form of covenant for the 
Federation, tliat it was only the certain prospect of armed 
intervention on the part of the Great Powers which 
enabled them to arrive at a result And despite the 
fact that the draft as formulated maintained cantonal 
supremacy m almost every sphere, grantmg the organ, 
of the confederation only the most hmited powers, 
three whole cantons nevertheless declined to ratify it 
The Federal Parhament, however, ignored this, and 
completed the draftmg of the covenant, the representa- 
tives of the cantons taking the oath m August 1815* 
One canton had to be compelled by force. 

The terms of the Federation Covenant wefe as follows 

Twenty-two independent cantons, named not in 
histoncal, but in alphabetical order, umted for the 
maintenance of their freedom and independence, Tor 
secuiaty against aggression from without, and for the 
preservation of mternal peace and order 

The individual cantons, while guaranteeing one 
another’s temtones and constitutions, were separately 
at hberty to enter mto engagements with other Govern- 
ments, not only m matters of economy and pohce but 
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also for the hiring out of meicenanes (mihtary capitula- 
tion) They were also at hberty to combine m groups 
for the formation of sub-federations, or '' Sonderbunde/' 
as long as these were not piejudicial to the Federation as 
a whole or to the privileges of other cantons 

The organ of federation was the Assembly (Tagsat- 
zung) m which all cantons, great and small, had each 
one vote It met alternately m Zurich, Berne, and 
Lucerne, these cantons thus servmg by turns for two 
years at a time as Vorort,*' the leading officials of 
which presided at the assembly and when the latter 
was not sittmg, supervised the functions of the Federa- 
tion m conjunction with a chancellery consisting of a 
Chancellor and Secretary The old-estabhshed federal 
nght of setthng disputes between cantons was revived 
The covenant did not contain any provision as to the 
manner in which future revision of the same should 
take place 

Despite the marked emphasis here laid on the inde- 
pendence of the mdividual cantons, the federal organisa- 
tion was nevertheless entrusted with no inconsiderable 
power In the first place, the Federal Government 
was given certain particularly important diplomatic 
functions, such as the concluding of alhances and 
treaties, declanng war, making peace, and appointing 
envoys to foreign Courts Furthermore, it had the right 
of ^ermming how the federal army, consistmg of levies 
from the different cantons, should be organised, equipped, 
and employed It appomted the general in command 
of the army, the general staff and regmiental com- 
manders, and could carry out manoeuvres m time of 
peace with parts of the federal army It had at its 
disposal certain fixed contnbutions m money from the 
cantons, as well as the war chest of the Federation as a 
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whole, which was formed from common import dutie 
imposed on luxuries from abroad The Swiss Federa 
Government was thus far less loosely organised tha: 
that of the present League of Nations Also, the rule 
for voting m the Swiss Parhament were less unfavour 
able to the attainment of real results in the proceedmgs 
true, the representatives of the cantons had to vot 
accordmg to mstructions from their respective Cover 
ments, but it was only m exceptional cases that thi 
unanimous agreement of all cantons was required to maki 
decisions vahd As a rule, all that was needed was th< 
so-caUed '' Conclusum,” i e positive approval of th( 
measure from moie than half the number of canton 
represented (i e twelve at least) 

In view of the less unfavourable working condition; 
thus afforded by the Swiss Federation Covenant, it ii 
of particular interest to consider how it worked out xx 
matters of internal and foreign policy 

Firstly, as regards foreign affairs, Switzerland was 
as long as the Covenant remained m force, m a state o; 
almost constant difficulty, always leadmg to settlements 
most hunuhatmg for the country itself A typica 
mstance is afforded by the senous econonncal-politica 
difficulties which poured m upon it shortly after the 
establishment of the Federation, and which we maj 
therefore consider more closely ^ 

After the close of the Napoleonic Wars severaUoJ 
the surroundmg countnes had recourse to a gradually 
mcreasmg protectiomst pohey m order to help their 
industries and mtemal economy, which had suffered 
during the previous years By far the greatest 
difficulties were caused by France, upon which country 
Switzerland had long been seriously dependent m 
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economic respects France avoided the conclusion of 
any coinmercial treaty with the Federation, and not 
only hmdered all Swiss impoit, but also the old- 
estabhshed transit traffic via French ports After a 
vam attempt on the part of certam cantons to obtain 
trade concessions as a condition of their acceding to 
the mihtary capitulations sought by France, the French 
customs tanffs were raised to such an extent as almost 
to exclude Swiss industry from the French markets 
The effect of this, coinciding with a widespread failure 
of the crops, was indescribable misery in many Swiss 
cantons No representations were of any avail , France 
held firmly to its prmciples And as, in course of time. 
Spam, the Netherlands, and Austna, recognising the 
weakness of the Federation, applied the barner system, 
the position of the Federation grew worse every year. 
Switzerland was flooded with the industiial products 
of neighbouring States, and with cheap Enghsh manu- 
factures Owing to the independence of the individual 
cantons m economical questions, the Federation was 
unable to carry on any sort of active commercial pohey, 

~ as the suggestion was always opposed by the agri- 
cultural cantons When, however, France went a 
step farther, and by imposmg an unheard-of tariff 
sought to Innder even the import of agncultuial pro- 
ducts from Switzerland, it seemed as if the Federation 
really would he able at last to carry out effective 
measures The hardest-hit of the agricultural cantons 
even agieed, in their mdignation, to raise the duties 
on French imports The Assembly placed the matter 
m the hands of a Committee, which speedily arrived at 
a decision recommendmg the formulation of a common 
federal tariff. The duties proposed, which were, by the 
way, extremely moderate, were designed on the prmciple 
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of fair retaliation, only to affect those States which 
maintained barriers against the import of Swiss goods 
It proved impossible, however, to nentrahse the 
weakening and sundermg effect of the existing form 
of muon Five cantons found it incompatible with 
their mterests to accede to this first attempt at an inde- 
pendent national economic policy, and the umty once 
broken, others soon fell away Instead of opposmg 
a firm economic federal front against all surrounding 
States with adverse tariffs, the country had to be content 
with a so-called Concordate of thirteen and a half 
cantons directed agamst a single State, namely France 
The result of this disruptive airangcment was a misei- 
able economical confusion, due partly to the tariff war, 
partly to painful friction between the separate cantons 
ansmg out of the extreme difficulties attending traffic 
and trade from the fact that the cantons not concerned 
in the tariff war were unfortunately so situated as to 
divide the tariff belhgerents into two sections* The 
haughty and intngumg French Mmister at Berne was 
therefore able to indulge in all manner of jeers at the 
expense of the Swiss I will rule these people with my 
baton,'* or “All that is needed is to set them still 
further by the ears, and I can easily manage that ** 
Under his influence, Lucerne, Zunch, and Nidwalden 
first withdrew Then one canton after another began 
to have scruples, and finally, in the autumn of 1824, 
the remaining cantons of the concordate decided, as 
a sacrifice to the umty of the whole, to relmquish their 
tariff campaign against France altogether The effect 
of the defeat was fatal Not only did France maintain 
her tariffs, but in course of time Bavaria, Baden, and 
Sardinia took up exactly the same hne against the 
helpless Federation The mcreasing loss Of external 
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prestige suffered by Switzeiland during the tariff war 
led at the same time to great difficulties m other respects, 
through the interference of the surrounding Powers, 
firstly with the Swiss Press, and secondly with the 
right of harbourage which Switzerland had enjoyed foi 
centunes The threatenmg penl of armed intervention 
forced the Assembly to adopt the Alien Press Con- 
clusum ” which so clearly stamps the independence of 
the Federation in foreign affairs 
Internally, the history of the Federation is character- 
ised by a long senes of disputes and quarrels which 
increased in violence as long as the Federation existed, 
and had often to be suppressed by mihtary force 
The most important of these disputes were those 
between aristocrats and democrats, the latter of which, 
foUowmg on the July Revolution, gained the upper 
hand in a senes of cantons (chiefly those most densely 
populated), of which seven (the Seibener Konkordat) 
united m mutual support of their democratic con- 
stitutions In some cantons long and bitter struggles 
took place, sometimes with armed forces, as, for instance, 
^n Neuenburg (Neuch^tel), which was at once a Prussian 
Crown land and a Member of the Federation, and in 
Canton Schwyz, which was divided mto two cantons 
^ at open war with each other until the Federation 
Government decided on military intervention An 
even more difficult situation arose m Canton Bale, 
where the strife between town and ^urroundmg country 
districts flared up agam and again, while the weak 
and inadequate intervention of the Federal Government 
failed to quell tlie disturbance Peace was only ornved 
at after the definitive division of the canton into 
Baselland and Baselstadt All this tune the feelmg 
m the Federation was at a state of tension Six leadmg 
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Conservative cantons united m the Same Concordate, 
and everything pointed to general civil war ui the 
Federation, but after the definitive arrangement m 
Bale and Schwyz a certain degree of order was 
estabhshed, thanks to respect for the comparatively 
well-organised federal mihtary 
It was not long, however, before rehgious differences 
added fresh fuel to the stiU smouldenng embers After 
the July Revolution the Papacy had announced a more 
forceful pohcy on the part of the Cathohc Church, 
while at the same tune there was a growing anxiety 
m Switzerland to have a suitable regulatmg influence 
exerted by the State upon Church matters Character- 
istically enough, it was not the Federation, but the 
Cantonal powers, which took the mitiative here A 
concordate of eight cantons agreed to work for the 
estabhshment of a Swiss archbishopric, to some extent 
independent of the Federation, and for the prosecution 
of other reforms, calculated to weaken the supremacy 
of the Cathohc Church In the course of a few years 
the diSerence gave rise to violent coUisions between 
the Liberals on the one hand and the Conservative 
and Ultramontane parties on the other, and in one 
canton after another the latter succeeded m gaming 
the upper hand The result was a senes of powerful 
attempts at revolt on the part of the Liberals, and 
endeavours were made on the other hand to suppress 
these by force and severe penalties, until the passions 
on either side were at boihng-pomt At last seven 
(chiefly smaller) cantons formed a " Sonderbund " 
for the purpose of opposmg the Ultramontane demands 
by force of arms In face of aU this, the Federal 
Government had long been altogether powerless, owmg 
to the fact that the Assembly could not secure the 
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requisite majority among tlie cantons for a powerful 
federal intervention Fmally, in the summer of 1847, 
the Liberal Party secured the necessary majority, by 
gaming the upper hand in the cantons of Geneva and 
St Galle, leaving the way open for the great federal 
action, the Sonderbund war, which ended in a complete 
defeat of the seven Ultramontane Conservative cantons 
They were forced to amend their constitutions in a 
liberal direction, and at the same tune the fateful 
covenant of 1814 was finally annulled In place of 
this, a Federal Constitution on the lines of the North 
American system was established, the introduction of 
which at once relieved Switzerland of all the serious 
internal and external difiiculties which had so long 
harassed the country {vide %nfra). 



CHAPTER VI 


Brief Summary of the Importance of the 
League of Nations 

The one point which more than all else characterises 
the present League of Nations is the rule requiring 
•unanimity in the decisions of the organs of the League. 
And strangely enough, this provision is not found m 
the ongmal draft of the Covenant laid before the iheetmg 
of the Peace Conference on February 14, 1919, by the 
Committee appointed with President Wilson at its 
head True, Wilson declared that the fulfilment of 
the requirement as to unammity had been regarded 
as a matter of course (General Smuts, however, had 
suggested a two- thirds majority), but the first section 
of Article 5, which expressly gives this provision^ was 
only inserted as a result of consideration by representa- 
tives of the separate States, to which the proposals 'of 
the Committee were submitted before being finally 
accepted (April 18th) 

The League of Nations thus evidently came ipto the 
world as the result of a tug-of-war between those wishing 
to place co-operation, common interest, and the surety 
of peace between nations above all else and those 
whose mam desire was to ensure the free and inde- 
pendent position of the individual States The result 
was a complete and absolute victory for the latter, 
as evident m the fact that the unammity principle 

became the fundamental pnnciple of the League. 
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But to what extent will the League of Nations thus 
formed be able to serve its double purpose, as laid down 
m the introduction to the Covenant, of furthering 
mternational co-operation and ensunng mtemational 
peace ? 

1 

It IS beyond doubt that the former of these two aims 
— the furtherance of international co-operation—can 
be fulMed as long as the tasks m which it is desired to 
co-operate he within neutral fields , that is to say, as 
long as the solution of the tasks proposed is to the 
advantage of a number of Members without essentially; 
prejudicing the interest of any other single Membetl 
In excellent agreement with this, the work of the 
Assembly and the Council may be regarded as an im- 
portant exercise in practical international co-operation 
And some fine results have also here been obtained 
in humanitarian work, while the League has also aided 
m removing vanous pohtioal difi&culties of not incon- 
siderable importance It is to be hoped, then, that 
aU these good endeavours and results may in time so 
act upon the mtemational atmosphere as to leave 
ever less frequent occasion for an outbreak of the war- 
storm which the League^ when it came to the pomt, 
would be powerless to avert 


2 , 

For the position of the League m regard to the task 
of ensurmg peace is very different from that in regard 
to ihe mere furtherance of mtemational co-operation, 
yprom the form of its organisation, the present League 
of Nations is a typical “ false community,*^ the func- 
tional power of which is subject to ^ those disabilities 

6 ; IKF ij)?;! 1 1 . 
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which have been noted in the introductory section 
(A On True and False Communities, p 13) 
League's form of orgamsation as such will therefore in 
itself present a decisive hmdrance to active interference 
on its part for the preservation of peace m all cases oi 
dispute where the interests of the more powerfu 
Members are really at vanance, and these are the onl^i 
cases in which there is any real danger of war. vlr 
addition, however, the Covenant itself expressly recog- 
nises war as a means to which Members may resort 
for settlement of their disputes, and does not prevent 
the Members from entering upon diplomatic intrigues 
with and against one anothei* And finally, tlie League 
does not itself possess any diplomatic corps, nor has 
it an thing like an assured military or economical 
force wherewith to assert its authonty 
This view, that the present League of Nations will, 
in cases of real difficulty, be of no practical importance 
a means of preserving peace, is fully supported, as 
we have seen, by the history of similar coahtions m 
earher tunes The German and Swiss Federations 
were founded a century ago with similar aims and as 
a compromise between precisely similar factors to those 
in conflict when the present League was founded m 
1919 , but the compromise arnved kt in the German 
Federation was somewhat, and m the Swiss considerably, 
more favourable to the common interest of Members 
than m the present League, yet even these led in both 
cases to results about as bad as could be imagined* 


"^tinder these circumstances, the possible future 
importance of the League of Nations as a factor for 
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the ensuring of peace will depend entirely on how far 
it IS possible to extend and alter its present form of 
organisation in a suitable manner But the question 
as to how these necessary alterations in its organisation 
are to be effected cannot be satisfactorily dealt with 
until we are clear on the point as to what the alteration 
aims at We should, then, first ascertain the proper 
form for an mtemational orgamsation capable of 
ensuring peace for its Members This question is con- 
sidered in the foUowmg section 



C A LEAGUE OF NATIONS ENSUR- 
ING CO-OPERATION, PEACE, AND 
UNION AMONG ITS MEMBERS 

In the following we shall consider (I) the two funda- 
mental requirements of such a League, thereafter, 
(11) Its form and constitution will be further set out 
We shall then test the assertion that (III) a League 
of this character really provides an effective guarantee 
of peace, (IV) without any actual interference with 
the national hfe and relative mdependence of i^g Member 
States In addition, we shall offer some observations 
on the importance of the proposed League'_ for* (V) 
smaller States, and (VI) the Great Powers And 
further, we shall see (VII) what is to be learned from 
history with regard to the progress and effect of this 
form for union Finally, (VIII) summary observations 
on the importance of an Europa Communis and the 
present need for its establishment 
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CHAPTER I 


Two Fundamental, apparently Contradictory, 
Requirements of such a League, with the 
Formula for their Reconciliation and Ful- 
filment 

No attempt should be made to state the form and 
constitution of an ideally effective League of Nations 
without first reahsing that its constitution must fulfil 
two definite and apparently irreconcilable requirements 
if it IS to gam support and act m accordance with its 
purpose. 

1 

In order to illustrate the purport of the fiist require- 
ment we can conveniently begin by considering what 
means were employed m former times for ensuring 
peace wtthtn the State communities themselves. For 
smce human bemgs are always human bemgs, it is 
highly probable that the same methods may prove 
effective in securing peace between such State com- 
mumties 

Not many centunes ago, castles, towns, farms, and 
caravans of merchants as well as single individuals 
were all armed, and made war on one another on the 
slightest pretence In those days, it was undoubtedly 
the organisation of the community which ensured 
peace But how ^ Three mam principles were brought 
mto operation 
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(1) First and foremost, a common military and police 
force was established, sufficiently equipped to protect 
the commumty as a whole agamst hostilities from 
without, and to hold all internal disturbances in check 
This military and pohce force was m the hands of a 
common leader, armed with the greatest possible 
authonty (generally, a despotic monarch) 

(2) Then, definite laws and rules were formulated, 
and courts provided for settlement of disputes 

(3) And fcally, ail pnvate institutions, corporations, 
and individual citizens were forbidden to carry arms 

We see, then, that the Assembly of the League of 
Nations meeting at Geneva in September 1924 was 
only following estabhshed tradition in proclaiming 
arbitration, security and reduction of armaments as 
the means of ensurmg international peace 

But was it nght after all to set up these thiee prin- 
ciples side by side as if they were of equal importance 
one with another ? 

In answermg this question, readers are requested to 
consider, each foi his own country, what would be the 
result if all the armed pohce force of the community 
were removed , the force that stands behind the courts 
of law and ensures the maintenance of law and order 
and the execution of sentence Would not the pre- 
vailing secunty of the present social order very speedily 
turn to its exact opposite ^ And let us hark back to 
the time when castles and towns and merchants and 
mercenanes, even individual citeens, were armed and 
on their guard agamst one another. Would it have 
been possible then to mtroduce without preamble a 
voluntary system of gradual reduction or abohtion of 
armaments ? No 1 It is qmte certam that disarma- 
ment was only rendered possible^by the creation of a 
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strong common central force, better able to prevent 
violence from without or from within than private 
armament could do 

If, then, we are to make due allowance for human 
frailty and fundamental human qualities, and if the 
means to peace is to be expressed, not in one word, 
but, as the Assembly did, in three words, then these 
three words can only be security — security and again 
security. And this can only be brought about by a 
powerful common League military and police force, 
under adequate leadership, able to protect the mterests 
of all Members against aggression from without, to 
'prevent any act of aggression from within, and enforce 
and support legal decisions and disarmament 

This was the case m former times, when war withm a 
commumty was to be abohshed, and it will also be so 
now, when it is a question of abolishing war between 
civihsed societies As long as there exists no properly 
guaranteed condition of international security, no State 
whose strength and resources permit of effective defence 
can, however great the advance of civihsation, lay down 
its armament save at the risk of its life and existence. 
And this nsk will be even greater during the period 
foUowmg a war For every war, especially one of such 
dimensions as the recent world war, involves a powerful 
growth of all the old hatred and deep-rooted suspicion 
left by previous wars m the souls of the people. War 
begets war, and craves an enhanced care for the avoid- 
ance of further wars No reasonable intelligence could 
therefore doubt but that the victors m the late war 
must from the outset find their crown of victory set . 
with the thorns of possible vengeance After this, as 
after ^dl other wars, it must be one of the conqueror's 
fir§t tasks to secure himself as far as possible against 

I 
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reprisals There are two opposite ways of attempting 
this either by endeavourmg to establish good relations 
for the future with the late opponents, thiough the 
medium of a generous peace treaty, or by safeguarding 
one’s own position through the medium of constant 
oppression, suitable mutilation, or even annihilation, 
of the defeated party It must be admitted, however, 
that human nature as it is generally involves, to say 
the least, a high degree of uncertainty as to the results 
of a generous pohcy, a fact which is sufficiently proved 
by history The only cases wheie it can be employed 
without too great risk are those where the party m 
question is sufficiently supenor in strength (e g. Caesar 
m Gaul) or occupying a position difficult to attack 
(e g England m relation to Continental States), But 
m cases where fortunate chance has permitted the weaker 
party to vanquish a superior opponent, the victor is in 
reahty unable to adopt such a pohcy, unless covered 
by some absolutely effective guarantee for peace 
Where this cannot be done, the mstinct of self-preserva- 
tion forces the victor to seek the permanent disablement 
of his dangerous opponent France, after the late 
war, was undoubtedly in such a position, having van- 
qmshed an opponent which — after the collapse of 
Russia — would in reality have been far stronger than 
itself as soon as the effects of the blockadd yere countei- 
acted At the Tieaty of Versailles, then, France must 
have reahsed that not even the promised alliance with 
two Great Powers (England and the United States), 
which after all were separated from it by sea, afforded 
siffificient security for it to risk the very dangerous 
experiment of trying a pohcy of generosity towards 
the " unconquered " but sorely humiliated Germany 
And when the promise of .alliance in the Treaty of Ver- 
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sallies was not fulfilled by the two Great Powers m 
question, it was at once obvious that France, victonous 
but still not very strong, would be forced — ^by the 
pnuciple of primitive egoism as adopted by all States — 
to seek as far as possible to keep its terrible opponent 
constantly under its heel 

It IS sadly evident, then, that France and Geimany, 
after the late war, and consequently all other Euiopean 
States, will be more than ever compelled to toil on for 
long years to come under the yoke of primitive egoism 
as a policy, dragging round in a vicious circle, unless 
the yoke in question be broken by so reforming the 
League of Nations as to provide a real security against 
war, including thereunder effective guarantees against 
German reprisals, without which France dare not loose 
its grip on Germany's throat 

It is obvious, then, that the first and most funda- 
mental requirement of a League of Nations is that 
of really effective security against war — military or 
economical — between its Members 

On this point there is no possibility of denial. For 
it IS only under the condition of absolutely effective 
security that any Government can be justified in principle 
in relmqui^mg those precautionary measures which are 
otherwise regarded as necessary and desirable to guard 
against ‘war 


2 * 

A second fundamental requirement for a pioperly 
constituted League is that it shall not hinder the free 
national development of the participating peoples, or 
the full and independent growth of their political life. 
The importance of finding the right form m this respect 
IS evident from the fact that it is on this very point 
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that all difficulties converge the moment thoughts and 
plans for a League with the object in view are to be 
earned into execution 


3 . 

But how are we to fulfil two conditions, apparently 
so incompatible one with the other as that of effective 
security against mtemal war on the one hand and the 
mamtenance of national pohtical life unhindered on 
the other? 

Further consideration, however, reveals the foitunate 
and highly interesting fact that a fedeiation of States 
which, in order to ensure peace among themselves and 
with other States, estabhshes a common mihtary and 
pohee force, properly led and administered on the 
principle of the ” true community/' will, by the very 
application of this form of organisation, also provide the 
best surety that participants will be able to live their 
national life unhindered m the future, since eveiy 
Member of the organisation will be free from any 
threat of violence on the part of other participant 
States. It will here suffice to note the foUowmg 
The whole question as to how the establishment of 
a Europa Qommunis would affect the free national 
development of the individual peoples of Europe wiU 
be subjected to closer consideration in the fohowmg 
(Chapter IV). Before passing to this, however, it wiU 
be as weU to explain further the content and form of 
the League (Chapter II), and its value as a meaus of 
ensunng peace (Chapter III) 



CHAPTER II 


Further 'Observations on the Form and Consti- 
tution OF A League of Nations Effectively 
Ensuring Peace 

In accordance with the foregoing; then, the constitution 
of the League will be briefly as follows . 

[а) Every individual State which becomes a Member 
of the League rehncluishes its particular system of 
defence, handing over the same to a common League 
system, the officers and the supreme command being 
drawn from the League as a whole 

(б) But it IS impossible, m a League ensuring peace, 
to allow mdividual States to carry on diplomatic 
pohtics with or against one another, and still less with 
other States outside the League For if this were 
allowed, a smgle Member of the League might bnng 
about a war mvolving the League as a whole Conse- 
quently, the foreign pohcy of mdividual States must be 
restncted to the sphere of commercial affairs (retammg 
Consulates), and it will be necessary to establish a 
League Foreign Department, common for all the States 
enrolled 

(c) Further, it is for many reasons desirable or even 
necessary that Stales wishmg to ensure peace among 
themselves and to act together in war should also 
mamtam tariff umty in regard to other States, abohshing 
entirely or m part such tanff barriers as already exist 
between themselves. 
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We have here the three great principles in the con- 
stitution of the League, but since is one of 

the most important items m war matenal, and as a 
common currency would greatly further the economical 
co-operation between tlie States concerned, the higher 
adnumstration of financial matters should likewise be 
made a question for League control, whereby 
{d) Individual Members abohsh their particular coin- 
age systems, and a common comage system is introduced 
for all 

Finally, traflSc and transport faoihties being of the 
highest importance in war, 

(e) Means of transport, posts, and telegraphs must be 
partially under the common aclministration 
With regard to the form of the League, this would 
require to be, as indicated in the foregomg chapter, 
on the hnes of a true community (cf Section A) The 
entire arrangement would then be based on the estab- 
hshment of a common government (common Parliament, 
etc ), m which the various nations would be represented 
according to their size and importance in the League, 
and which would, m questions entrusted to xfs charge, 
have power to decide and act on behalf of aU, 

We see, then, that the establishment of such an 
effectively peace-ensuring League in the case of Europe, 
for instance, would be equivalent to the formation of 
the United States of Europe,” or the Anglo-Eilropdan 
Confederate State,” or ** Europa Communis,^’' 

We may now proceed to examine more closely the 
general importance and effect of such a League as 
regards the intercourse between the States belonging 
thereto 
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1 

The individual State surrenders all Its war material 
— both officers and armament — to the League Govern- 
ment, entrusting its whole system of defence to the same 
It would be hard to imagine a more effective means of 
preventmg war between Members It ^so provides 
the best method of ensuring that the burden of arma- 
ments, now 30 heavy, can, as the general security 
mcreases, gradually be reduced to a miilimum 

And finally, it ensures the placmg of such military 
force as the League may consider necessary under one 
supreme command, a necessary condition if it is to fulfil 
its purpose of actmg with the requisite promptness^ 
power, and accuracy The rank and file of the armies 
could be tramed m their respective countnes under the 
national colours, but the officers* corps should be a 
common institution, its members bemg appointed and 
promoted by the League Government, and liable to 
serve under its orders anywhere within the territories of 
the League It should, however, of course, be provided 
that a reasonable degree of uniformity m language 
exist between officers and the units they command 
In accordance with this, the trainmg of officers should 
be distributed among colleges in several different 
countries, so that each officer would be master of several 
languages All war material would be the common 
property of the League, ‘and any fortifications would 
be undertaken according to' a common plan and at 
the common expense 

The mdividual State should be at hberty to retam 
at Its disposal entirely under all circumstances a certam 
portion of the mihtary force raised withm its boundanes, 
to be used for police purposes , also, individual States 
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should have power to dispose in their discretion of all 
League war matenal found within their respective 
terntories, as long as it is done at their own costs and 
without hindrance to orders or arrangements laid down 
by the League 

2 

The Foreign Department of the League would then 
compnse all matters hitherto dealt with by embassies 
and legations, le diplomatic affairs and matters of 
mtemational law, mcluding, of course, aU questions 
relative to war and peace 

The entire measure is, besides bemg justifiable m 
itself, also a natural consequence of the common system 
of defence It is also quite m harmony with the aboh- 
tion of tanff barriers between the Member States But 
while all this arrangement naturally does away with 
the need, or even with the possibility, of mamtammg, 
the foreign departments of the mdividual Members as 
far as concerns the matters mdicated, the mamtenance 
of the respective Consular Services, deahng with com- 
mercial questions, need not presumably be at variance 
with the prmciples of the proposed arrangement. 
Naturally, however, such matters, m case of their 
developmg mto questions of diplomatic-pohtical im- 
portance, would thereby pass to the consideration of 
the correspondmg department of the League 

It is at once evident that the abohtion of mdependent 
activity in foreign affairs among the separate States, 
with the withdrawal of their diplomatic representatives 
(embassies, legations and agents, etc), would m itself 
remove an important mcentive to war. The reader 
will, of course, be prepared at once to object that it would 
be a matter of the greatest difficulty to persuade Powers 
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such as England, France, and Germany to take such a 
step, and this may be true enough But it must never- 
theless be borne in mind that it is just the danger and 
nsk attendmg the pohcy of primitive egoism which 
has hitherto occasioned the need of all these vanous 
diplomatic representatives. 


3 

Customs barriers and economical barriers between 
the Member States are then partly or entirely abolished, 
these States presenting a common tariff point toward 
all others. 

The moment this was effected, a fmther highly im- 
portant — ^perhaps the most important — source of peril 
of war between the States thus allied would disappear 
In addition, however, this measure would altogether 
prove a rehef to the economcal hfe of the League as a 
whole For with the removal of such barriers, we 
should get nd of a number of very considerable hin- 
drances and difficulties which may at any time and place 
be imexpectedly imposed upon all exporting industries 
of any State by other States Unquestionably, such 
an abohtion of customs barriers between States ^ould 
in the long run only prove advantageous, both for 
the industnes themselves and for the consumers in 
the united States themselves No opposition is offered 
from without to any mitiative The specialisation of 
mdustnal undertakmgs could be carried farther than 
hitherto, and the vanous speciahties would develop 
first and foremost in those places where natural condi- 
tions were most favourable All these things combme 
to create a better and cheaper production of lugh 
quahty goods. And m the case of goods suitable for 
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mass production, the manufacture of these could, m 
view of the large and safe market available, be earned 
on to a greater extent than hitherto, with more compre- 
hensive organisation, resulting in a cheaper product 

Naturally, the transition to complete or partial free 
trade between the States of Europe could not be effected 
without some difficulty to individual trades and branches 
of industry durmg the penod of transition itself, and 
measures to meet these difficulties should be earned 
out as far as possible — even, perhaps, to the extent of 
allowing individual States to protect their own agncul- 
ture and impose a fiscal tanff on certain commodities 
Tariff boundanes should, on the other hand, doubtless 
be abohshed for all other industnal products. Such 
an arrangement would be supported by the fact that it 
IS of all tariff items, more particularly— m practice 
perhaps even exclusively— industnal tariffs which count 
as causes of war It would also be most natural that 
States which might have to make war in common 
should also have a common industry, since industry is 
of so great miportance to the conduct of war 

4 

As, moreover, the financmg of a war means so much 
to the progress of operations, this alone should be suffi- 
cient reason for providing that individual Members of 
the League should abolish their particular systeftis of 
currency, and a common currency be introduced for 
the League as a whole Such a step is, indeed, a conse- 
quence, as natural as it is practically convenient, of 
the community m other economical respects True, it 
would be attended with particular difficulty at a time 
when the gold standard has been superseded almost 
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everywhere and the conditions of exchange render the 
currency of the various countnes so widely different 
m value On the other hand, tlie innumerable diffi- 
culties resulting from this last state of things m all 
business transactions provide the clearest evidence of 
how important the introduction of a common coinage 
would really be m securing stable conditions 

6 

Finally, the question of traffic and transport is of 
such importance in any war that it should be partially 
under common administration This undoubtedly 
apphes to hues of strategical importance, but it would 
also, for practical reasons, be desirable that the League 
Government should take over the admimstration and 
working of certam transport, post and telegraph lines 
of decisive mtemational importance As an instance 
Of such, m Scandinavia we may mention the natural 
line of communication for Western Europe — still to a 
great extent unused — ^between Norway and Sweden 
via Denmark, viz Hamburg-Femem-Lolland-Copen- 
hagen, and so on to Chnstiama and Stockholm respec- 
tively But apart from such particular hnes, each 
State should natuially retam the admmistration and 
development of its own railway system, and its postal 
system, in its own hands 

In conclusion, as regards the form of the League 
Government, this should naturally be based on the 
fairest possible principle of community Each people 
must have a degree of influence within the League 
answering to its size and importance to the League, 
and the League Government must, m all spheres of 
work entrusted to its charge, have full authority to 
decide and act on behalf of aU 

7 
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As with most European States, the Government of 
the League would probably have to consist of (1) an 
Assembly, shanng the legislative power with (2) a 
Supreme Council, which would, m addition to its legis- 
lative qualifications, also have executive power And 
finally, there must also be (3) League courts of justice 
with power of junsdiction 
As regards the Assembly, this might perhaps suitably 
be composed of delegates chosen by proportional election 
by the parhaments of the different States, eg one 
delegate for every half-milhon inhabitants An addition 
to the number of delegates might be made in the case 
of States with a high level of general culture, possessmg 
great wealth or sources of wealth, important colonies, 
etc , but the number of such additional delegates would 
then have to subject to periodical revision* 

The Supreme Council might be composed on somewhat 
similar prmciples to the present Council of the League 
of Nations, with this difference, however, that the 
heads of States themselves would sit in the new Supreme 
Council The rulers of the Great Powers would then 
be permanent members of the Supreme Council, those 
of the smaller States bemg members penodically A 
chancellor elected by the Assembly could act as responsi- 
ble secretary and representative of the Supreme Council 
One of the heads of States in the Supreme Council 
could, as might be arranged, preside at the meetmgs, 
and thus act as emperor or president of the League as 
a whole 

The participation of the Supreme Council in legislative 
work xmght consist m the exercise of a sanctioning 
authonty, with suitable nght of veto, which might 
under certain circumstances be absolute 
The administrative governing activity of the Supreme 
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Council would naturally in the mam be exercised through 
the medium of a League mimstry, responsible to the 
Assembly 

It would probably be advisable to have some provi- 
sion whereby any Member of the League might withdraw 
from the same on giving suitable notice (e g, two years), 
as m the present League of Nations 

By way of commencement, we might imagine the 
League m question as comprising the States of Europe, 
with their colonies and with the seU-govemmg colomes 
attached to these States 



CHAPTER III 


Effectiveness of the League as a Guarantee of 
Peace 

Necessary conditions to the outbreak of war are the 
following four mam points (1) The existence of a 
casm belh , (2) of the requisite war matenal , (3) con- 
clusion of diplomatic arrangements to that end , and 
(4) the preparation of pubhc opinion in favour of 
the war ' 

^ Properly speaking, the question as to effectiveness’^of 
the League afe a guarantee of peace falls under two 
heads, viz how far it precludes the possibihty of war 
between its Members, and how fax it ensures them 
against war from without* 

{ a ) Prevention of War bettveen Members 
h 

As examples of causes leading to war may be noted 
economical difficulties, circumstances endangering a 
country's mterests — e g economical (colonial) or any- 
thing threatemng the position of the country m gener^, 
or the mere apprehension 6i being surpassed by other 
peoples m respect of power 
On considering the degree to which these vanous 
causes of war could be fostered under the aegis of the 

League as already sketched out, it is pleasantly sur- 
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prising to find how it manages positively to eliminate 
all of them 

Firstly, as regards industnal life, the League would 
abohsh all such difficulties here as anse from the indus- 
tnal pohcy of other States, questions of exchange, etc , 
while at the same time the Governments of the vanous 
States would he reheved of certain demands m the 
direction of State protection (by tariff measures, or 
diplomatic or even mihtary intervention) of suffering 
mdustnes — demands which it may at times be very 
difficult to resist Naturally, even with the arrange- 
ment proposed in the League, there might always be 
difficulties for one or another industry, and disagree- 
ments between them m the vanous countnes, but these 
would then have to, be settled without State mtervention^ 
either by free competition, where such form of settle-*^ 
ment might be necessary, or by arrangements between 
the parties where such were advisable, all in such a 
manner that the hfe and welfare of innocent people need 
no longer be unpenlled by war on the mere ground of 
industrial disputes , 

With regard to circumstances threatenmg the inter- 
ests of a country, much the same applies The estab- 
hshment of a League State would at once alter the 
whole spirit at present governing relations between the 
different countries All possibility of aggression, of 
whatever kind, on the part of individual States, is 
barred No one State can exercise compulsion on 
another Should compulsory measures prove necessary 
m any case, they would be earned out by the Government 
of the League Each State would occupy a position 
in the League correspondmg to tlie skill and industry, 
the culture and wealth of its mhabitants There 
would be no question of one gaming the upper hand 
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by force The relations between States m the 
League would be equivalent to that which exists between 
citizens of a modem civihsed country. The ever 
wakeful suspicion of one towards another, which is a 
necessary result of the armaments individually main- 
tained by States at present, would give place to a feehng 
of confidence and security when the armaments were 
laid aside, and only the central authonty, the League 
Government, possessed any mihtary force 
That the estabhshment of such a League would do 
away with all perils threatening the mterests of mdi- 
vidual countnes, and thereby obviate the necessity of 
guarding against such penis, is further confirmed by 
consideration of some of the mtemational questions 
at present m the foreground, and most disturbing the 
^minds of the peoples concerned Under the League 
arrangement, all such questions would be reduced to 
msigmficance or entirely disappear 
It would take too long to go through any great 
number of such mtemational questions m support of 
our assertion It will suffice to examine a few 
Take first of all the Bosphorus-Daxdanelles question, 
which was under consideration for several years After 
the late war, the question became ever more comphcated. 
English diplomacy began by takmg np the position 
that the League of Nations should exercise a kind of 
suzerainty over the Straits, a view presumably dictated 
to a great extent by the mantune supremacy of England 
within the League Obviously, however, France was 
obhged to oppose any such arrangement, since Enghsh 
hegemony in that quarter might xmder certain circum-' 
stances offer senous obstacles to French interests 
The result of this conflict of mterests was the Graeco- 
Turkish war in Asia Minor, the defeat of Greece, and 
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an enormous waste of human hfe, energy and material 
and cultural values After the estabhshment of the 
Europa Commums, however, theBosphorus-Dardanelles 
question could never arise agam All European nations 
would under all circumstances have equal right to the 
Straits No warships, or even police vessels, save those 
of the League, would ever use the Straits The French 
would have adequate guarantees against the estabhsh- 
ment of any Enghsh hegemony there, and the English 
would have no occasion to fear the barring of their 
passage at a cntical moment to the detriment of Enghsh 
interests, for the simple reason that England's interests 
would have been fused to a higher unity with those 
of France, Italy, and all other European States The 
security afforded by the League organisation in this 
question would be of far wider scope than the best 
that can be arnved at under the present system, by 
means of treaties and diplomatic action generally 

And then the Ruhr question, in which the Franco- 
German dispute was at its keenest In our Europa 
Commums, no such question could anse at all, and 
with the estabhshment of such a State the best way 
to settlement of the difficulty would at once be open 
From the nature of the case, then, the question as to 
whether the Ruhr district is to be administered by 
Germany or be mdependent loses its vital unportance, 
not only to France and Belgium, but even to Germany 
itself 

The most important of all existing European com- 
phcations at the moment, the question of reparations, 
would be similarly solved The estabhshment of this 
Europa Commums would give France full security 
agamst any war of vengeance on the part of Germany, 
and it would no longer be necessary to make such 
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strenuous efforts to prevent Germany from regaining 
its former power The mam obstacle to a leasonable 
settlement of the reparations question would thus be 
disposed of 

Indeed, the longer and more closely we consider the 
various possible conclusions of the existmg Franco- 
German difficulties, the surer becomes the conviction 
that nothmg save the estabhshment of some land of 
political commumty between the two peoples can pre- 
vent the ultimate destruction of one or both parties 
Such an arrangement could, however, undoubtedly best 
and soonest be arrived at as an item in the formation of a 
European Union of States of the widest possible extent 

2 

Imagining, for the sake of argument, that a movement 
should anse in one or more of the League States, aimmg 
at or hkely to lead to war, in spite of the fact that the 
establishment of the League would have eliminated all 
the principal causes of war between its Members, it is 
obvious that any such outbreak would be enormously 
hmdered by the fact that the individual nations no 
longer possessed the means and matenal to institute 
and prosecute such a war, and had placed their adminis- 
tration in the hands of the League True, each nation 
would stiU have its rank and file, and possibly some 
proportion of the officers among its nationals might be 
won over to break their allegiance to the League, but 
how would it be possible to procure the whole hetero-^ 
geneous mass of war matenal required, organise trans- 
port and reorganise numerous mdustnes on the scale 
required for modem warfare ? How create the whole 
economical apparatus, or even procure supplies of food- 
stuffs^ All this would always have to be arranged 
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beforehand, and how cotdd it be done in secret ? And 
finally, how could any insurgent State resist, or even 
contemplate resistance to, the whole organised force 
of the League, which would from the first have control 
over all the war matenal which the local movement 
lacked, and would immediately take action on the first 
threat of any disturbance ^ 

3 

With the present ordermg of the Foreign Department 
of most countnes there is always the possibihty of a 
whole nation bemg pitchforked mto war by the action 
of the few that control or carry out its diplomatic 
arrangements In this way an aggressive Power can, 
when contemplatmg war, secure to itself beforehand 
the support of one or another nation and the neutrality 
of others In course of time diplomacy has become 
more and more important as a factor m the preparation 
of war We may, mdeed, reasonably ask how many 
of the greater wars of modern times would ever have 
broken out at aU if they had not been prepared before- 
hand by diplomatic action 

The abohtion of mdividual State diplomacy would 
therefore only serve to further the cause of general 
peace 

If, then, the representatives of any nation m the pro- 
posed League should wish to gam the support of another 
with a view to war against other Members or against 
the League itself, the methods of diplomacy would no 
longer be open to such endeavours There would then 
be no other way but that of creating a State of public 
opinion favourable to war. This would be practically 
impossible in a League which had not only removed 
all the chief causes of war and done away with diplo- 
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matic intrigues, but also taken over all the material 
for waging war, at the same time securing to itself the 
means, power and authonty to suppress any attempt 
at war and insurrection 

Surely, then, there can be no doubt as to the full 
effectiveness of the proposed League as a guarantee 
against war between the nations of which it is composed 

(6) Security against War from Without 

The greater the number of Members, the greater the 
extent of a League of the type suggested, the harder 
would it be for any outside State to attack it For 
any act of aggression against such an organisation 
woiild be an extremely risky proceeding It would be 
impossible to count on any dissension withm the League 
Itself On the contrary, an attack from without always 
makes for increased umty withm It affects the mterests 
of all, because each Member is represented m the general 
governing body And the governing body of the League 
constitutes a unity unhampered by side issues and able 
to act freely and with full power 

There remams, then, only the question as to how far 
such a great and powerful organisation might itself 
become the aggressor, and there would, of course, always 
be the possibility of impenahstic tendencies occasionally 
gaining the upper hand even m Europa Commums 
(eg, on the basis of conflictmg interest agamst races 
other than the white) But it cannot be denied that 
the whole spint which is an essential factor not only 
m the formation of such a League, but must also neces-*- 
sarily inspire the nations combining therein, would to 
no small extent be opposed to the development of such 
tendencies 

The question then is 



CHAPTER IV 


How WOULD THE ESTABLISUMENT OF A EUROPA COM- 
MUNIS AFFECT THE FREE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF Individual European Nations ? 

Most people will perhaps at first be inclined to think 
that in order to secure the many advantages offered 
by the estabhshment of a European confederation it 
would be necessary at least to sacrifice something m 
the direction of free national development, assuming 
without further consideration that national hberty 
must be restricted in proportion to the degree of inter- 
national dependence 

This view IS, however, altogether erroneous. Actually, 
such a confederation offers, m addition to its many 
advantages already noted, the further gam that it 
offers the best imaginable conditions of existence in 
national respects to its Member States No other form 
of co-operation or confederation , no other form of 
existence, mdeed, gives to the individual nation such 
an opportumty of freely developing its national hfo 
secure from aggression on the part of other nations. 
It may be safely asserted that Europe as a confederation 
would afford the safest possible ground for all European 
nations and the finest site foi the development of all 
national forces There is, mdeed, only one restnctionim- 
posed on the freedom of its nationalities, an important 
one, it IS true, viz that the confederate States renounce 
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the right of advancing national interests by force, this 
renunciation being emphatically and effectively sealed 
by the surrender of all means for the exercise of political 
violence. This last attribute of the confederation 
arrangement, altogether precluding the exercise of 
pohtical force between one nationality and another, 
will be greeted with acclamation by the great majonty 
of the population m all civilised countries, and viewed 
with ill-will by the extreme nationahsts of the various 
countnes, who prefer to advance their respective national 
interests by force as far as they are ablei 

But how can we prove that the proposed confedera- 
tion really provides an optimum in the conditions of 
national existence ? 

We may here begin by putting the following three 
questions (1) What does each nation gam and (2) what 
does it lose by joinmg the confederation ? and (3) to 
what extent may the estabhshment of such a con- 
federation as a power in itself be considered hkely to 
affect national questions ? ' 

(1) What the individual State gams has already been 
noted, m the free development of its powers throughout 
the whole area of the confederation by peaceable co- 
operation and competition with other nations, always 
with the certainty of hemg secure against political 
violence or pohtical barriers of any land 

(2) The loss to individual nationalities on joining the 
confederation may be arnved at by considering what 
concessions it makes to the central confederate power 
The most important are the relinquishing of its 
independent foreign policy, system of defence, and 
tariff system, i e the very thongs which constitute the 
means of exercising or resisting pohtical violence Eor 
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there is no other national importance attaching to these 
functions They count for no more in the national 
hfe of a people than does the right to wear a sword, or 
carry a revolver, to the life of a highly developed human 
personahty As soon as law and order aze established, 
these attributes and accessones are only too wiUingly 
laid aside, without the least detriment to nationaUty 
or personality Only too wiUmgly , for every nation- 
ality and every personahty will, when all relinquish 
them, undoubtedly have greater hberty to develop 
their true power and mdividuahty It seems also 
hard to realise what importance, say, Danish, Norwegian, 
or German diplomacy as such could have for the 
national hfe of their respective countnes* Or what 
harm would it do to, say, French and Swedish nationahty, 
if French and Swedish soldiers, under French and 
Swedish colours respectively, and led by French- and 
Swedish-speakmg non-commissioned officers, were to 
take part m manoeuvres or even go to war under the 
command of officers of the confederation who might, 
mdeed, to a great extent be French or Swedish them- 
selves ? Again, has the bee development of the English 
national character ever suffered from the fact that 
England has for generations maintained a free-trade 
pohcy and refrained from tariff pohtics ? Or would 
German, Danish, and Swedish nationality respectively be 
prejudiced by placing the railway Ime or air mail route 
Cologne - Hamburg - Lubeck - Lolland - Falster - Copen- 
hagen-Malmo-Stockhohn under the administration of 
this European confederation ? 

We may, then, safely assert that no individual nation 
m the European confederation would suffer any national 
loss by making the above-mentioned concessions to the 
confederation as a whole, smce the latter would afford 
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an absolutely certain guarantee for its protection 
against political violence from all the other nations 

(3) But the confederation government itself , might 
it not be imagined that this organisation could adopt 
an attitude specially favouring, or specially prejudicial 
to, one or more of the nations compnsed ? 

In considering this question it must be borne in 
mind that national oppression takes place when one 
nation seeks either to enforce some service on the part 
of another or to transform it, set its mark upon ^ it, and 
make it a part of itself In other words, the aim is 
either to enslave or to swallow up another nation And 
here, in the first place, as regards services and contri- 
butions necessary to the confederation, how could the 
confederation government itself make particular de- 
mands of this sort upon individual nations without a 
gross breach of its own constitution, which is based 
on the prmciple that every member shall contnbute 
to the common cause m proportion to its importance 
m the same, and enjoy representative influence corre- 
sponding therewith ? How could there ever anse a 
majority in favour of such a breach of the constitution 
in an assembly constituted as already noted ? Again, 
as regards any attempt on the part of a nation to 
* swallow up another, this may be set aside as impossible 
from the outside, smce there could never, m a European 
confederation, be any single nation even approximately 
powerful enough to win over the government of the 
confederation for such a purpose And then agam, 
what could ever be gamed by such a pohcy^ even if 
successful? In former days it would have meant 
augmented political power to gam advantages over 
other nations again, but m a confederation, where the 
exercise of political violence is barred ' within its own 
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boundanes, and neither military nor economical war 
can be waged, the whole enormous effort required to 
absorb another nation would be futile m the end, serving 
no real interest whatever 

The question as to conditions of existence for indi- 
viduai nations m such a confederation can also be 
investigated by studymg the expenence humanity has 
gamed from the effect of various forms of union between 
nations 

And this expenence shows that in all cases where 
one people sought to gam hegemony over another 
the looser forms of union were employed, as m treaties, 
alhances or confederations of States reqmnng the assent 
of aU members or a majonty to all decisions For all 
such forms of umon render the weaker party dependent 
on the stronger, masmuch as the latter will m reahty 
determme the pohcy which must sooner or later bind 
both parties The history of the human lace from 
ancient tunes until the late war is equivalent to the 
descnption of one long senes of such unions, entered 
into under varymg degrees of compulsion from the 
stronger part, e g Athens and Sparta m relation to the 
other Greek States, Rome and its allies, Napoleon and 
his alhes, and fihally Germany and its alhes m the 
late war Typical mdeed in tins respect is the form 
for union and co-operation which tins last-named country 
dictated to the peoples on its eastern frontier in the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk All circumstances combme 
to render it advisable for the weaker part to accede to 
the wishes of the stronger m the matter of alliance, 
and as long as the stronger part is strong enough, the 
co-operation will practically amount to a hegemony 
of the stronger, with all manner of dangers and diffi- 
culties for the weaker nationahties. But if the strongei 
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part be not strong enough to make the hegemony a 
matter of course, the mconveniences of the arrangement 
Will lead to one of two results (1) as a rule the weaker 
part rejects all proposals for co-operation, or even 
endeavours to make an end of all relations. But the 
difficulties of the position may, m certain cases, produce 
an entirely opposite result, by (2) arousing the demand 
for application of the principle of community m a form 
of co-operation such as, for instance, that which was 
peaceably and happily concluded among the Pree 
States of North America a few years after their estabhsh- 
ment as such* As an mstance of an attempt on the 
part of the weaker and oppressed to carry out the 
pnnciple of commumty even by force may be noted 
the war of the allies m the history of Rome 

As a contrast to all the looser and less mtimate forms 
of union, which can only exist with hegemony of the 
stronger part, we have the type of federation here 
proposed, which accepts in its entirety the prmciple of 
just and equable community, giving all the federated 
States, large or small, precisely identical pohticaJ 
conditions for their existence Each party contributes 
to and influences the general co-operation to a degree 
answering to its importance m the whole, while at 
the same tune individual participants retam complete 
pohtical autonomy in all spheres of any real importance 
to their national hfe 

Consequently, everything favours, and nothing con- 
tradicts, the view that this form of union offers the 
nationahties which jom it an optimum of the necessary 
conditions for their existence 



CHAPTER V 


The Value of a Eueopa Communis to the Minor 
European States 

A GENERAL view of the position of the minor States m 
a European federation is best obtained by comparing 
it with their position in the present League of Nations, 
as shown above under the vanous heads (pp 62-67). 

1 

The political position of the minor States in the 
present League of Nations was here characterised by 
the following summary in two points (a) The greater 
States which are Members of the League are not pre- 
vented from carrying on a pohcy m opposition to one 
another’s mterest, a feature which woidd highly favour 
the outbreak of conflicts leadmg to war, m which the 
mmor States whose mterests are concerned would 
necessarily be mvolved (5) The mmor States which 
are Members of the League will find themselves in 
practice pohticaUy impotent, without any influence m 
the pohtical mtngues for war or peace which may be 
earned on by the Greater Powers, and which would be 
of vital importance to their whole existence and welfare 
They are thus even debarred from pursuing a pohcy 
of " lymg low " and remaining neutral, which they were 
at least able to do pnor to their joimng the League 
> 8 113 
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They are forced, whether they will or not, to enter the 
pohtical whirlpools ansing from the conflict of interests 
between the Greater Powers 

A very different position would be theirs in the 
proposed Europa Commimis On entering this union, 
the Great Powers would definitely have cut themselves 
off from pohtical intngues one against another. Large 
and smaller States would all pursue a common pohcy 
tending to the common good, as expressed by the 
Federation Government in which each State would be 
represented in the Assembly, which not only lays 
down the lines of the pohcy to be pursued by the entire 
Federation, but also determines m whose hands the 
ordermg of this pohcy shall be placed Each individual 
minor State thus obtams a certain degree of positive 
influence on all European pohcy We could then, from 
the observations set forth in the foregomg (p 98), as 
to the constitution of the Federal Assembly, endeavour 
to sketch the extent of this influence for certain countries, 
as it' would appear from their representation m the 
Assembly, according to the table on p 116 

Nowadays, when everyone has reahsed the importance 
of small mmonties m an assembly of any kind, having 
divided opimons, it will be at once apparent that even 
the smallest State would have some positive mfluence 
xn the Assembly of a European Federation 

I 

2 

In the event of any serious pohtical conflict aiismg 
between a minor State and an mfluential Great Power, 
the mterests of the former may, m the present League 
of Nations, be regarded as lost from the start, owmg to 
the fact that the organs of the League for settlement 
of disputes are so arranged as to be forced m such 
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Country 

n 

S’! 

0) > 

Representation, 

AdditionaL 

Estimated in Sevenths of Repre 
sentation by Population 

a 

2 

Belgium 

14 

8 

Culture 1, colonies 2, 
natural resources, 1 

22 

Denmark 

■ 

3 

Culture 1, situation 1, 
relative wealth 1 

10 

Finland 


1 

Culture 1 

8 

France 

84 

72 

Culture 1 , colonies 2, 
natural resources 1, 
present power 2 

166 

Germany j 

110 

16 1 

Culture 1 

126 

Great Britain ^ 

j 

84 

96 : 

i 

Culture 1 , colonies 3, 
natural resources 1 , 
relative wealth 1, pre- 
sent power 2 ! 

180 

Holland 

14 

10 

Culture 1, colomes 3, 
relative wealth 1 

24 

Iceland 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Italy 

72 

21 

Culture 1, natural re- 
sources 1, present 
power 1 

93 

Norway 

6 

3 

Culture 1, natural re- 
sources 1, relative 
wealth 1 

9 

Spam 

44 


— 

44 

Sweden 

12 

1 

Culture 1 , natural re- 
sources 1, situation 1, 
relative wealth 1 

19 

Switzerland 

0 

1 

Culture 1, natural re- 
sources 1, relative 
wealth 1 

13 


^ Excluding Ireland and self-governing colonies 
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cases either to give a imammons decision against the 
smaller State or a non-nnanimons decision, leaving the 
road open for an appeal to arms In complete contrast 
to this, the proposed European Federation -would have 
abohshed all causes of senous pohtical conflict, wMe 
the possibihty of resorting to war as a means to settle- 
ment would be effectively precluded 

3 

In the present League of Nations, the form of organisa- 
tion gives the greater States an opportunity of imposing 
on smaller States a reduction, or an increase, of their 
respective armaments, according as may best suit the 
wishes and requirements of the Greater Power In 
the European Federation, on the contrary, the burden 
of armament which it may be found desirable to main- 
tain will be fairly and equably distributed according 
to the resources of the various Members, and should it 
be necessaiy to protect specially exposed parts of the 
general temtory by fortification, such protection would 
be earned out at the expense of the whole. 

4 

In the present League of Nations the smaller States 
are particularly exposed to danger the moment a con- 
flict breaks out, owing to the fact that the organisation 
of the League makes no provision, and lays down no 
rule, for the forces which the central power could ^ 
command for common action 

In contrast to this, the Euiopean Federation provides 
every opportunity of organising and exercising forces 
for the common service to whatever extent may be 
deemed advisable. 
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5 

To the great detriment of the minor States m pai- 
ticular, the Covenant of the present League of Nations 
places the command of any military action undertaken 
by the League m the hands of a Council (the Council of 
the League) consistmg only of representatives of some 
few of the Member States, and whose power is altogether 
paralysed by the unanimity clause 
In contrast to this, any action taken by the European 
Federation would naturally be set in progress with the 
fullest unity and firmness by the central authority 


6 , 

The present League of Nations offers no secunty to 
minor States agamst tanfi exploitation on the part of 
the Greater Powers (for the manner m which this 
could develop, cf the fate of Switzerland m 1816, as 
noted on pp 74-76) A Great Power within the League 
can at any moment, should it so desire, bar all imports 
from a smaller State prevented by its relative insigiufl- 
cance from making any effective retahation 

In the proposed Europa Commxmis no coimtry could 
set up economical barriers to the prejudice of another 
The products of all States would have free access to 
the great European market , no outward-tendmg com- 
mercial initiative on the part of a smaller State would 
here be impeded by the consideration of difficulties 
which under the former arrangement might be placed m 
its way — ^perhaps at the most mopportune moment — by 
one or another of the States in whose territory it had 
begim to operate (Take, for instance, the effect on 
Scandmavian countnes of a more or less complete 
closmg of the ports of other countnes to nnports of 
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Scandinavian iron, timber, fish or agncultural products ) 
Compared with the advantage to their export trade 
thus ensured to the smaller countries, the fact of their 
own markets bemg opened at the same time to the 
products of the greater States would be of minor im- 
portance , for it would hardly be possible under any 
circumstances for smaller States to restrict their imports 
from the larger countries without gettmg the worst of 
the transaction themselves 

There can be no doubt, then, but that the estabhsh- 
ment of a Europa Communis as here proposed would m 
the highest degree safeguard the position of the many 
rtunor States of Europe 

From the position of neglected stepchildren, helplessly 
at the mercy of arbitrary pohtical measures m every 
sphere, they pass to a calm and peaceful existence, 
ensured against all pohtical violence, and with a reason- 
able voice in the framing of all measures affecting 
the future of their contment and thereby of their own 
respective countries 



CHAPTER VI 


Value oe the Proposed Europa Communis to the 
Great Powers of Europe 

Throughout the previous history of Europe we can 
trace a constant series of endeavours on the pait of 
individual Powers to acquire and maintain dominion 
over the greatest possible extent of territory on that 
continent All attempts in this direction have, however, 
proved futile, often resultmg in widespread disaster, 
whether the movement arose from the mitiative of a 
people, a dynasty, a highly organised rehgious movement, 
or a single strong and ambitious personahty 
The most permanent and the most far-reaching 
hegemony m the history of Europe was that of the 
Romans, which was succeeded by a state of confusion 
deeper and more extensive than any since So great, 
however, was the extent and positive achievement of 
this concentration of power, and so powerful in its 
after-effects, that for more than a thousand years it 
continued to provide, as it were, a pretext for — ^uideed, 
gave its name to~the contmued attempts to create a 
similar state of affairs Firstly, that of the Franks 
about the year 800 , under Charlemagne , then, a century 
and a half later, that of the Saxon-Germans, under 
Otto the Great , and further, m some degree, the 
attempts at supremacy made by the Church of Rome 

All these attempts at creating a central power m Europe 

110 
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answering to that of the Roman Empire failed, and 
the same negative result attended the endeavour of 
the Habsburgs to renew and extend the mediaeval 
Germano-Roman Empire, which was soon wrecked, 
partly by the religious dissension bi ought about by the 
Reformation, partly by the steadily mcreasing power of 
France, though the Empire itself was only formally 
dissolved m 1806, when it was torn asunder by Napoleon 

Since the abrupt collapse of Napoleon's bnef hege- 
mony we have had a century of diplomatic and mihtary 
conflict between the great national units of Europe, 
almost every one of which has with varying partial 
success endeavoured to gam the mastery of Europe, 

The principal value of a Europa Communis to the 
Great Powers of Europe lies in the fact that its estab- 
lishment would definitively preclude all attempts at 
attaining such hegemony by force, and the question as 
to piofit and loss generally ansmg from; this change is 
not difficult to settle 

Each individual Great Power loses, as we have seen, 
its problematical chance of gaming supremacy over 
other nations by pohtical force, and vegetatmg there- 
after at their expense , it is also debaned from politi- 
cally excluding the industnal products of other peoples 
from its markets 

On the other hand, as a gam to each individual 
Great Power we have the certain relief from the enormous 
expenditure of money and energy, and the disturbing 
xmcertamty occasioned by the fact that other Great 
Powers might pursue such a policy, while at the same 
time every Great Power will have secured free access for 
Its products to the markets of all other European States, 

The result of a choice on the part of all Great Powers 
between a League of Nations as at present existmg 
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ajid the proposed Europa Communis should, then, hardly 
be doubtful The long senes of ternble misfortunes 
which all the different attempts at hegemony have 
» brought upon all the peoples of Europe, finally cul- 
mmatmg m the last Great War with its many ill conse- 
quences, should surely suffice to teach the peoples of 
Europe the glarmg disproportion between the difficulties 
and dangers of a pohtical struggle for hegemony and the 
problematical and ever-disputed advantage to be gained 
m the unlikely event of such an attempt ever succeeding. 

But a choice between the two forms of union can 
hardly be taken to depend solely on the result of such 
considerations, in general, however weighty The 
feehng among nations is still too greatly under the in- 
fluence of primitive egoism Each of the greater 
peoples will doubtless take up its attitude towards the 
question particularly from its estimate of what can be 
gained m respect of bettermg the more oi less favour- 
able position which it occupies itself at the moment 
when the question is raised 

Consequently we must endeavour to arrive at a 
general view of the importance to each particular 
Great Power of entermg mto such an arrangement at 
the present moment, m the state of affairs in which 
‘ the late war has left them 


1 

As regards Russia, the first thing to note is the 
rapidity with which the work of reconstruction could 
be earned out With the sound and stable conditions 
ensured to trade and commerce m every respect by 
the proposed confederation (the certainty of peace, the 
abohtion of tariff barriers, common currency as the 
basis of all transactions), all other peoples in the con- 
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federation would certainly vie with one another in 
affording Russia all the help required, while the free 
competition prevailing on all sides would afford relatively 
favourable conditions for such help As, moreover, 
the expenses of mihtary estabhshment would be com- 
paratively small, proportionately greater sums could 
be devoted to the improvement of the country's re- 
sources, which would further accelerate the work of 
reconstruction 

Russia would be able to relmquish the old pohcy of 
terntonal expansion, without any risk of finding itself 
subjected to economical blockade, and could place 
itself m the hands of the Federation Government with 
confidence True, the number of Russian representa- 
tives on the Assembly would hardly be altogether com- 
mensurate, on its first entry, to the numbers of its 
population The state of culture among its mhabitants 
at the moment is too low, its poverty and helplessness too 
pronounced , but imder any circumstances the repre- 
sentation of Russia would stiU be large enough to exert 
a considerable influence m the Federal Government 
Partly on this account, and partly as a result of the 
whole nature of the federation, Russia would be assured 
that the administration would meet every teasonable 
wish on the part of that country m regard to trajffic 
facihties m transit which would be within the power, 
and mdeed the duty, of the Federal Government And 
the task would be rendered easier by the fact that all 
mterested parties, i e the commercial element of aU 
the confederate countnes — buyers and sellers, and those 
through whose teratory goods pass — ^would find' such an 
arrangement to their advantage Finally, both the 
Baltic and Black Sea would be freely and safely open 
to any Russian commercial undertalongs 
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It may further be asked how the present Government 
of Russia/- the Soviet, might be supposed to view the 
mclusion of that country in a European Federation 
-Here it is certain that the ''communism of States" 
which forms the basis of such a federation must agree 
with the prmciples of the Soviet Government, In 
accordance with this, it is noted as a mam reason for 
the attitude of reserve maintamed by Soviet Russia 
towards the question of jouung the League of Nations 
that the present orgamsation of the latter is not con- 
ducive to the attainment of its declared purpose, which 
can, mdeed, only be obtained by a Europa Commums 
The confederation form of government is, mdeed, said 
to have been mtroduced recently into Soviet temtory, 
so that Russia is now to consist of States united m 
the same manner as would be the case with our Europa 
Commimis Within such a confederation, the various 
peoples of Russia would be as nationally independent 
one of another as, for mstance, England, France, and 
Italy Present-day Russia, then, under the Soviet 
Government, would enter the confederation, not as a 
single umt, but as a collection of separately adminis- 
tered Russian national States As regards the com- 
mercial commumsm which the Soviet had so energetically 
sought to introduce, it seems doubtful whether its 
economical prmciples, even m the form m which they 
are at present apphed, would, when it comes to the 
pomt, be found compatible with Russians entry mto 
any European confederation But why should the 
adaptation already commenced not be contmued in a 
suitable degree ? 

2 

For the German people the estabhshment of a Europa 
Commums would be equivalent to a happy rehef from 
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severe, humiliating, and almost msuperable difficulties 
It would find itself m a moment un an equal footmg 
with all other European peoples Such an arrangement 
would, moreover, be particularly fortunate if the division- 
of Germany mto several smaller States, which under 
post-war conditions must be the aim of France’s foreign 
policy, should have been accomphshed The dissociated 
German States would then be once more united under 
precisely similar conditions, save that the confederation 
of which they formed a part would include not only 
the German people but also all other European natlons,^ 
among them, be it noted, those which contain the 
German mmorities formerly displaced In the proposed 
Europa Communis, then, no economical bamers would 
separate Germans from other Germans , it would also 
provide the requisite conditions for a revision of the 
hnes drawn by the Treaty of Versailles between the 
admmistrations of the different States, with no real 
detriment to any party’s interests, and with pro- 
portionately less friction, on the scale rendered natural 
by the altered conditions of Europe But this is not 
all. There will also be ample scope for a settlement 
favourable to all parties of the outstanding questions 
between Germany and other European nations, mclnd- 
mg the reparations question 
And what has Germany to renounce in return for all 
it thus obtains ? It must once and for all relinquish 
all ideas of a war of revenge against France and defl- 
mtively bury aU dreams of a German hegemony in 
Europe, all m favour of the Europa Commums m which 
German abihty and German qualities would soon have 
the same opportunity of exercising their influence a? 
those of all other European nations 
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In regard to Italy, despite its glorious traditions of 
-power, the fact remains that it is not only the least 
populated but also commercially the least important 
of the Great Powers of Europe This last very important 
pomt IS due to its lack of natural products, such as coal 
and iron, etc The industries of Italy, therefore, which 
have grown considerably^ of recent years, cannot dis- 
pense with the imports of raw materials, a feature 
which has been counterbalanced by the fact that the 
workmg of the soil has been largely based on export 
of its own products 

But the double dependence on other countnes ansmg 
'from the need of imports and of exports combmed 
would, in the event of war, prove penlous in the extreme, 
smce the country might under certain circumstances 
be forced to take part m a war solely in order to avoid 
such dislocation of its economic hfe as might endanger 
its mtemal peace and pohtical order. Few nations in 
Europe are therefore more keenly mterested than Italy 
in the estabhshment of an arrangement efiectively 
securing peace and unhmdered facihties for trade 
And Italy's mterest in this respect has been further 
increased by the heavy burdens laid upon it by the 
late war (debts incurred, and the need of contmuecj 
armaments) 

To the outsider, then, it would seem obvious that 
Italy's entry mto the Europa Commums would bnng 
great rehef and positive advantage to the Italian people, 
while it has the less to lose by so domg from the fact 
that its national wishes have lieen fulfiUed almost lU'*'" 
their entirety 
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4 

In the case of England the position is considerably 
more comphcated 

As long as this country has maintained a consistent 
and purposeful foreign pohcy, that pohcy has had two 
pnncipal aims , (1) to provide the best possible safe- 
guard against those invasions, attempted invasions or 
preparations for such, which have been constantly 
repeated as soon as any contmental nation aiming at 
hegemony had acquired sufficient power to contemplate 
such a step (Rome, the Normans, the Spamsh Armada, 
Napoleon, the German fleet befoie the war) , and (2) the 
highest possible degree of secunty for its extensive 
colonial possessions In pursuance of these two aims, 
it has had recourse more particularly to three mam 
lines of action firstly, diplomatic or military inter- 
vention in contmental affairs to prevent the attainment 
of hegemony by any Power , secondly, the powerful 
development of its navy , and finally, an as far as possible 
peaceful, hbetal policy in commercial mtercourse, more 
or less ahke for other States and for its colonies, the 
most characteristic feature of which is the British free- 
trade system, which has kmt such effective and, under 
difficult circumstances, highly important bonds between 
England and the contmental States of Europe 

The steady and powerful apphcation of this three- 
fold pohcy has long enabled England not only to main- 
tain without interruption, but even to increase its strong 
position, until the late war put the force and unity of 
the British Empire to a test probably exceeding any 
to which it had previously been subjected, a trial which 
was, however, admirably met 

The question, then, is, What would be the value of 
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such a Europa Communis to England with its colomes, 
Its fleet, and its traditional free trade ^ 

It is immediately obvious that by joining such a 
confederation, England would be definitively secured 
agamst future attempts at European hegemony or 
attempts at mvasion on the part of any continental 
Power, while it would also be reheved of the necessity 
of repeatmg its mterventions on the continent which 
have proved so costly xn the past. 

But this IS not all, By joining the confederation, 
England further obtains the most far-reachmg safe- 
guard for its colonial empire For when the participant 
nations place their diplomacy and armaments m the 
hands of the Federation Government, all other European 
countries would be entirely debarred from any attack 
upon England's colomal possessions , and the principal 
difficulties of British colonial pohcy have perhaps arisen 
from the action or aims of other European Powers, 
Furthermore, England obtams a positive guarantee for 
the possession of its colonies, from the fact that the 
establishment of any European Federation must neces- 
sarily involve such guarantees m regard to colomal 
possessions for all its Members True, such a guarantee 
could hardly, perhaps, be given without an undertakmg 
to ensure smtable free access to such colonies for com- 
mercial under takmgs to the subjects of those countries 
combimng to protect them, while the colonial admmis- 
tration would probably also have to subscribe to certain 
obhgations m regard to mode of government These 
condition can, however, hardly be supposed to inspire 
3'pprehension on the part of England, whose 
colonial administration already doubtless fulfils all 
such conditions as might reasonably be imagined 
requisite. And it need hardly be said that such a 
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guarantee for the safety of its colonies would be very 
welcome m itself at a time when England, after the late 
war, IS somewhat weakened by its efforts 
From a general political pomt of view, then, Great 
Bntam has much to gam by joining a Europa Communis 
Nevertheless, the conservative Enghsh people will 
undoubtedly find it hard to reconcile themselves to 
such a step A prmcipal reason for this hes m the 
senous breach with all tradition mvolved by allowing 
England’s mihtary forces, and more particularly Eng- 
land’s fleet, to be merged m a common system of defence 
for Europe as a whole Again and again it will be urged , 
Might not this fleet one day be used against England 
itself, might not the European Federation, under 
certain circumstances, act as a whole against the mter- 
ests of England ? It is beyond doubt that from the 
moment England forms a part of a Europa Communis 
England’s mterests are fuUy and wholly those of the 
confederation This is evident, for instance, if we 
consider what State could be imagmed as hkely to 
threaten Enghsh mterests As we have already noted, 
this could in any case never be done by any European 
Power The only possibihty of any attack would be 
from American or Mongohan sources, and surely it may 
be taken for granted that European feelmg and Euro- 
pean common stose would set in motion the whole 
forces of our contment to oppose any such attempt. 
No attack could ever be made upon England without 
at the same time threatenmg the European confederation 
of which it forms a part, any more than San Francisco 
could be attacked without affecting New York, 

But the great step is difficult to take, however favour- 
able the conditions in themselves may be, and every 
effort should be made to facihtate it. The continental 
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States would therefore be acting wisely if they agreed — 
and their power within the confederation would be 
sufiSaent to permit it — ^that the confederation should 
entrust the bmlding, equipment, and manning of the 
confederate fleet predommantly to the colonial Powers, 
in such a manner that each eqmpped a part answermg 
to the strength of its fleet on entenng the confederation. 

And finally, as regards 

The value of a Europa Communis to the commercial 
life Of England, 

this question is one of so great general interest as to 
deserve more detailed consideration here 

It would seem beyond doubt that the pnnciples of free 
trade so long consistently maintained by England 
constitute a mam cause of the piesent increase in 
England’s commercial difficulties since the war True, 
It IS nght enough in principle that Enghsh — or German — 
commerce, for mstance, will as such and as a whole 
thrive best under free-trade conditions between English 
or German provinces as the case may be, and in the 
same way, it is perfectly certain that European com- 
merce would flourish best under European free-trade 
conditions On the other hand, it seems obvious that 
the one country in all Europe which alone took the 
lead m the introduction of free trade would involve 
itself m an economically risky undertaking, the suc- 
cessful outcome of which m the long run would depend 
on how far other countnes were disposed to follow its 
example 

Dbspite the fact that this has not been done, fortune 
nevertheless favoured the bold free-trade pohcy of 
England to some degree, inasmuch as the protectionist 
pohcy adopted by other countnes was for a long time 

9 
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comparatively moderate^ and did not offer senons 
obstacles to the skilful and persevering British industry. 

In course of tune, however, as it appeared that not 
only all other great pohtical communities (eg U S A ^ 
France, Germany, Russia, etc ), but England's own self* 
govemmg colonies themselves, far from doing hkewise, 
gradually extended and mcreased their protectionist 
tariffs, it seemed plain that Enghsh trade was exposed to 
an ever-mcreasing danger from the fact that England 
was the only State to maintam a free-trade pohcy 

Smce the war, the diminished purchasmg power of 
the peoples of Europe, m conjunction with the prevaihng 
protectionist policy and the dumpmg of goods, has 
transformed this danger into an actual and bitter 
reahty, and, as far as an outsider can judge, England's 
present political leaders appear to be m no shght 
quandary as to the economic pohcy which the country 
should adopt for the future 

Viewed from without, this difficulty is easily imder- 
stood, smce the two alternatives at present open to 
English commercial policy, with English electors at 
the moment (duniig the election of December 1923) 
must appear as Scylla and Charybdis. 

The one alternative, recommended by the colonies, 
and now apparently adopted in England by the Con- 
servative Party, is the idea put forward by Chamberlain 
at the beginnmg of the century- — to wit, that England 
should renoimce the free-trade pohcy hitherto followed 
and introduce a preferential tariff for colonial products 
as against imports from foreign countnes, the colonies 
in return grantmg similar reductions m the duties on 
English goods 

This arrangement is attended by great and senous 
drawbacks 
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(a) In the first place, it would of itself, apart from 
its other efiects, inevitably involve very essential 
difficulties to the country and its people, partly because 
•any radical alteration m the tariffs of any State always 
means considerable loss in values and expense for new 
plant and additional work in many departments, 
partly because the whole arrangement could hardly 
be imagmed to be of any effect unless it also comprised 
preferential treatment of colomal foodstuffs, which 
amounts to a nse in pnces and mcreased cost of hving 
to the whole of England's population 

(5) Furthermore, the adoption of the Chamberlain 
policy would compel such foreign countries, mcludmg 
all the contmental States of Europe, great or small, 
whose long-contmued export trade to England is thereby 
hampered or dimimshed, to resort to protective measures 
m an mcreasing degree, m order to meet the loss to their 
own economical hfe, a fact which will react again upon 
and impede the introduction of English industrial 
products into all such countries 

(c) In addition, the loosmg or even breakmg of the 
many commercial ties by which England is now so 
strongly bound in more or less degree to nearly all the 
contmental States of Europe must necessarily mvolve 
a weakenmg of England's power and secunty For as 
England excludes the contment from its markets, and 
the existing economical mtercourse diminishes or ceases, 
the mtercourse between the contmental States themselves 
will mcrease m like degree, and render possible that con- 
centration of power on the contment which England has 
hitherto found it most advisable to hmder, from the pomt 
of view that it might only too easily be directed agamst 
England and its colonies once so isolated from the rest 
{i) And m spite of the difficulties and considerable 
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risk which the Chamberlain policy thus involves for 
England, it does not after all afford any real security 
to its industry as regards the colonial markets it may 
develop For any one of these self-go vemmg colonies « 
can at any time break off its coirunercial relations with 
the Mother Countr}^ should its parliament for the time 
bemg consider such a step advisable 

Bnefly, then, and m somewhat other words, we may 
say that the great disadvantage of the Chamberlain 
policy IS that it bases the commercial future of England 
on intercourse with distant colonies, 

despite the fact that England thus becomes isolated 
from, or possibly even brought into a certain opposition 
to the Continent of Europe, which is after all its nearest 
neighbour, and with which its interests in reality wholly 
and naturally coincide, 

and despite the fact that no future development 
could in itself seem more reasonable than that the 
distant and self-governing British colonies should, as 
their population increases (perhaps to the same degree 
as that of the USA) and the natural wealth of their 
enormous geographical area is exploited, find it ever 
more and more unreasonable to have their commercial 
policy determined by consideration for the Mother 
Country in Europe 

And now as regards the second alternative at present 
open to the English people, the continued unaltered 
maintenance of free trade , this appears only more 
attractive than the Chamberlam programme m offering 
at least the chance of avoiding both the general increase 
in cost of living and the practical difficulties necessanly 
attending any such change of system For the rest, 
it seems as if Enghsh commerce had no prospect but 
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that of the long and gloomy waiting for better times, 
perhaps in vain, as long as it adheres to free trade as 
hitherto and declines to enter on a new and more 
favourable commercial pohcy 

But what, then, can be said to be the right commercial 
policy for England ? 

Such a policy might perhaps be based on the two 
following prmciples 

(1) In the first place, it seems beyond doubt that 
England, under pressure of circumstances, should resort 
to a protectionist policy, and one of no slight extent, 
at the same time clearly and definitely maintaining in 
principle the traditional pohcy of free trade, albeit in 
I new and improved form, and with one special provision 
jet forth below In this way, the country would be 
ible to steer between Scyha and Charybdis, and avoid 
he difficultie-^ attending a radical change of system 

(2) At the same time it should be pomted out that 
he greatest care should of course be taken, m the 
ormulation of a protectionist pohcy, to avoid such 
ueasures as might alienate even the smallest industrial 
aarket unless absolutely necessary When colonies 
vhich. after all maintam protective tanfE systems 
gainst their free-trade Mother Country ask for pre- 
erential tariffs from the latter, the answer should be 
We understand your wishes, and wdl meet them as far 
s we can, but those of our friends in Europe who 
ivour our products to the same extent as you do 
lust have the same advantages as you enjoy " 

England should thus base its commercial pohcy, not 
n intercourse mainly with its colonies, but, as hitherto, 
a equal intercourse with its colonies and the Continent 
E Europe And the task before it thus becomes that 
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of finding a satisfactory form for commercial intercourse 
between the Bntish Empire and that part (presumably a 
steadily mcreasing part) of the Continent which finds it 
advisable to enter mto an Anglo-European commerciat 
combine (the form of which will be set forth below), 

(3) Finally, we may draw attention to an incontestable 
duty incumbent upon England as the country which 
has so long maintained, m truly lordly wise, a very 
nsky free-trade policy to the advantage of other nations 
equally with, or even more than, itself, a policy which 
has now ended by mvolvmg England in the greatest 
difficulties Such an England, which in spite of all 
intends stih to maintain its traditional free-trade policy 
to the highest possible degree, should now undoubtedly 
regard it as not only a right but a duty to demand the 
fullest possible guarantees for the future progress of its 
free-trade intercourse with other countries, unhampered 
by those difficulties which were due most of all to the 
lack of reciprocal action on the part of those other 
countries, and which were already distinctly per- 
ceptible pnor to the late war, and have gained the 
upper hand smce its conclusion And it would be the 
more reasonable to make use of the unique opportunity 
afforded by the whole general situation smce the war 
for raising the demand for a reciprocal policy, smce 
both England and the other States (self-govermng 
colonies as weU as continental European States) mter- 
ested m mamtainmg, also under a period of Bntish 
protectionist pohcy, mtercourse with England on the 
free-trade pnnciple would actually, by the very fact of 
adopting a reciprocal policy, also effectively secure the 
future unhindered progress of such mtercourse and 
relieve their reciprocal free trade from the element of 
risk which has thus been the necessary and unpleasant 
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consequence of the hitherto prevalent form, or lack of 
form, for such intercourse 

England should therefore demand that those coun- 
tries, whether colonies or foreign States, which desire 
to maintain free-trade relations with England in the 
future should on the one hand grant England right to 
free trade in their territories, and on the other, declare 
their willingness to co-operate with England and other 
countnes having free-trade relations with England in 
fixing the common protective tariffs which all combined 
might find it to their interest to maintain 

But what kind of arrangement can there be which 
would permit the carrying out of a British commercial 
policy m accordance with the four presumably mcon- 
testable fundamental prmciples outhned above ? 

Unquestionably, the only way would be by the 
establishment of an Anglo-European Confederate State 
(which from its nature must have a tariff parhament 
common to all members and a common currency for 
the whole confederation) 

Such a confederation would ensure the peaceful 
contmuance of intercourse on free-trade principles 
between its members It excludes no country and no 
market, smce any State so desnmg may be admitted 
to membership Externally, it mamtams a protectionist 
policy to such extent as its interests might render advis- 
able And there i$ nothing to prevent it from granting 
any friendly State with which it is closely related, but 
which might not wish to become a member itself, all 
suitable preference, of course m consideration of corre- 
sponding advantages granted in return in other respects. 

In addition to England itself, an Anglo-European 
Confederation would come to include more or fewer 
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of England’s self-governing colonies and of the countnes 
of Europe, closely related to England— as indeed most 
continental countries are when it comes to the pomt 
It IS impossible to say beforehand which or how many 
members a European tariff federation would have to 
begm with, but it seems certain at least that the number 
of States which would mute with a view to inter»state 
free trade under shelter of a common protectionist 
tariff would be sufficient to prevent England from 
feeling the transition as any radical alteration m the 
conditions of its commercial hfe Moreover, the in- 
crease m cost of hving would be infinitesimal or nil 
The inconveniences of the new arrangement would 
certainly be small compared with the effects of the 
general mcrease in employment which, as experience 
shows, always takes place in a confederation immediately 
on its formation (cf following section) 

The formation of an Anglo-European tariff federa- 
tion, 1 e the sure forerunner of the “ Anglo-European 
United States ” (which is precisely our proposed 
Europa Communis), would then provide the only 
natural solution of the difficulties at present seriously 
felt by England’s trade and commerce 

And what could be more natural than that England’s 
Government should apply to England itself, its relations 
and friends, that very form of union which it has, in 
course of time, applied with incomparable statesman- 
ship to no fewer than three groups of colonies (Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa), m each case with the 
most excellent results (see following section) 

6 

And finally, France The country with the great 
and proud traditions This beautiful land of France, 
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for whose people all other nations of Europe scverallj 
feel more sympathy than for any other, and whose 
contnbutions to the culture of the woild have laid all 
other peoples under a debt of giatitude incomparably 
exceeding the whole of France's momentaxy debts in gold 
To this France fell, in the late war, the sorry lot of 
winning a pyrrhic victory of the most tenible character 
With the aid of powerful allies it succeeded in over- 
throwing a superior opponent who, nevertheless, was 
not so incapacitated but that he would be nearly as 
strong as before the moment he were suffered to rise 
And smee, after the victory, France's allies have with- 
drawn with no certain promise of renewed assistance in 
case of need, France, weakened and mutilated by the 
war, IS doomed to contmue exertmg all its force to hold 
Its enemy down, knowing that the horrors of a war of 
vengeance and annihilating havoc will surely follow 
once its hold is loosed As matters stand, nothing but 
a gruesome dismemberment of its hereditary foe can 
really ensure France against such a war, and even tins, 
it would seem, could hardly be effected without manifold 
and serious aftei -effects recoiling on the future of the 
French people itself 

In considenng the means still open to France of 
escaping from this fatal position without serious detri- 
ment to its mterests, or any loss of the honours of war, 
it seems more and more evident that the only sure 
way IS by ]ommg a European confederation, a step 
which would at once cut the whole Gordian knot of 
difaculties m winch it is at present involved 
Europa Communis would then offer Franco the fol- 
lowing advantages • 

(1) All possibiUty of a Geiman war of vengeance or 
other European war against France would be precluded 

(2) The way would be open for a peaceable and amic- 
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able solution of the reparations question, which again 
IS a necessary condition for the reasonable settlement of 
Fraiice*s war debt This, together with the enormous 
saving m military expenditure, occasioned by the 
establishment of a European federation, would give 
France the best opportunity of rehabihtating its finances. 

(3) Furthermore, France would have the same guaran- 
tees for contmued possession of its colomes as noted 
above m the case of England and other colonial Powers 

(4) Fmally, the Fiench people would obtain free and un- 
hindered access for its products to the maikets of all other 
members of the confederation, and m addition, the same 
nght to trade m the colomes of other European Powers 
as it concedes to them for their respective nationals 

And what are the sacrifices France would be required 
to make m return for these advantages ? 

We have already noted that it would have to grant 
the subjects of other nations the same tradmg privileges 
m its colonies as it obtains in theirs , m addition, it 
would have to agree to the merging of its fleet and 
army in those of Europe as a whole 

It IS easy to see how these demands, though fair and 
reasonable in themselves, would clash with French 
tradition, and aU possible measures should therefore 
be taken to soften and facihtate their fulfilment 

Unquestionably, then, France should be granted the 
same concessions as we have already suggested m the 
case of England The confederation would probably 
find no difficulty in guaranteeing France the right to 
equip and man a portion of the confederate fleet, 
answenng to size of its fleet m proportion to that of all 
Europe at the tune of its entenng the confederation 
And a similar arrangement could doubtless be made m 
regard to its corps of army officers and its war material 
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Historical Survey of the Effects of Earlier 
Confederations similar in Form and Character 
TO THAT here PROPOSED 

The foregoing, purely theoretical, considerations thus 
lead us to the conclusion that States wishing effectively 
to ensure themselves against war among themselves, 
and at the same time strengthen their position m regard 
to other countries, can attain this end by placmg their 
whole war material, and their means for economic 
warfare, m the hands of a federal government, which 
then guarantees the safety of all the confederate States 
agamst outsiders 

Correct as this conclusion may appear, it will never- 
theless be well, before building further on that basis, 
to consider what actual experience humanity has gained 
m regard to the effect of such confederations And in 
this connection, particular mterest attaches to federa- 
tions compnsmg States of different nationality. For- 
tunately, we have a numbei of such cases to draw upon, 
several, moreover, with different nationalities. And 
we may now proceed to consider these, first giving a 
brief outhne of the constitution m each case, and then 
endeavourmg to show how the union may be supposed 
to have affected the relations of the confederate States 
among themselves and their relations with other 
Powers 


189 
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Typical features of such constitutions are a common 
tariff system, common currency, a common department 
of foreign affairs, a common railway system, and 
further, the division of the Federal Government into 
three factors * a general executive authority (King or 
President and Mmistry), a general legislative power 
(a Federal Assembly consistmg of two chambers, the 
members of one at least bemg chosen by the separate 
States more or less in proportion to population), and 
finally, a federal court of justice Apart from all these 
common features, however, the cases we have to con- 
sider show certam points of difference, e g in the degree 
of power vested in kmg or president relative to the 
parliament, and the aulhonty of the Federal Govern- 
ment as compared with that of the Governments of 
the separate States 

Among the constitutions whose form, importance and 
effect are bneffy dealt with m the following, that of 
the United States of North America is of prmcipal 
mterest, as being the first of its kind, and consequently 
serving as a model, at least m some degree, for the 
form and character of later constitutions We may 
therefore consider it more m detail than the rest* 

1 The United States of North America 

The United States of North America comprise afi 
area of about 9,335,000 square kilometres, or some- 
thmg between that of Europe (10,000,000), and Brazil 
(8,500,000) There are nearly fifty separate States> 
and a couple of territories, m addition to the federal 
distnct of Columbia 

The population amounts to over 100,000,000, of which 
about 10,000,000 negroes (and mulattos) and about 
260,000 Indians. The white population of the States 
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has for many years received such increments by im- 
migration that the original marked difference existing 
between the people of the north-east (the Biitish or 
Yankee type, with a touch of the German element, 
in New England) and the more Latin typo in the 
couth has m course of time become laigely effaced 
There can therefore no longer be said to be any decisive 
national difference between the populations of the 
different States, all of which have come to feel them- 
selves more and more as belonging to one North-Amerlcan 
nation 

The Federal constitution was anived at m 1789, as a 
compromise between the standpoints of the Federalists 
and the Republicans, the former seeking mainly to 
preserve the mdependence of the individual States, 
while the latter aimed at a strong central power with a 
Senate elected for life and having authority to appoint 
the governors of the various States The federation 
was finally concluded on the arrangement that the 
mdividual States, for the common welfare of all and 
the strengthenmg of their position as a whole, conceded 
certain portions of their authority to the Federal Govern- 
ment In accordance with this, we find as a main 
principle in the constitution that all authority not 
expressly vested in the Federal Government lies with 
the individual State, and as a further consequence, 
that amendments to the Federal constitution can only 
be effected by the separate States (with the approval 
of three-quarters of their number), though such amend- 
ments may be proposed either by the Federal Govern- 
ment (if approved by a two-thirds majority m both 
Chambers) or by the Government of a single State 
(on acceptance by the legislative Assemblies m two- 
thirds of the States) In addition to the spheres of 
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authority mentioned in the introduction to this chapter, 
several further ofi&ces were entrusted to the Federal 
Government, the most important bemg as follows 
(1) Taxation, which must be uniform for all States, 
and the raising of loans on the credit of all States com- 
bined — i e of the Federation ; (2) regulation of foreign 
and mter-State trade and other mdustnal matters , 
(3) regulation of the question of nationality within the 
Federation , (4) the introduction of common weights 
and measures, and (5) common patent and copynght 
laws , (6) the estabhshment of a common postal system 

The authority of the individual States is thus cluefiy 
concerned with the necessary regulations governing 
personal mterests and everyday hfe 

In practice, the double arrangement works out in 
such a manner that a citizen of the United States 
very rarely comes in contact with the Federal institu- 
tions, which only takes place as a rule when he votes 
at the Federal elections, every two years, or has to pay 
customs duties or lay a complaint with the post office 
Otherwise, it is the State authonties he has to deal 
with throughout his lifetime* It is the State that 
registers his birth, provides him with a guardian if 
needed, arranges his education, secures his inhentance, 
marnes or divorces him, prosecutes him ^ in the civil 
court and condemns and executes him m the event of 
his happenmg to commit a murder Pobce and poor 
law arrangements, roads and waterworks are under 
State adimmstration 

The constitution of the State Government has alto- 
gether formed the model for that of the Federation 
[vide infya) Each State has its executive, legislative ‘ 
and judiciary authority 

The executive is m the hands of a governor chosen by 
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the people, and having command over the State militia, 
which he can use in cases of not, tumult or hostile 
invasion The chief officials are elected by the people, 
the remainder appointed by the Governor, but in most 
cases with the subsequent approval of the Senate. 
The mfluence of the Governor upon legislation is similar 
to that of the President in the Federation (veto, right 
of suggestion), ^ 

The legislative power is divided between two Chambers 
—a Senate and a House of Representatives Members 
of both are chosen by the people m smgle-membered 
distncts, the senatonal distncts, however, bemg the 
larger, as the number of members here is smaller The 
two Chambers have equal power , the Senate has the 
particular function of acting as a court of law in pro- 
ceedings agamst State officers 

The executive power of the Federal Government is 
m the hands of a President, elected for a period of 
four years by delegates chosen by each individual 
State in numbers equal to those of the members each 
sends to the Congress 

The President is assisted by a Council, the members 
of which are appomted by himself and act as heads of 
their respective departments The Council is often 
referred to as a Cabinet, or Mmistiy, but is of an entirely 
different character from that of mmistnes in countries 
under parhamentary government Its members are 
here entirely mdependent of the Congress, have no 
responsibility towards it, and neither speak at nor 
attend its meetmgs The Council has no collective 
responsibility, the members standing merely m a per- 
sonal, confidential and responsible relation to the Presi- 
dent Their positions are purely administrative, and they 
are not even obhged by law to meet as a council at all. 
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The President supervises the due administration of 
all laws His functions are for the rest fourfold 

(1) he has supreme command of the fleet and army , 

(2) he is head of the Foreign Department, in which he 
has unrestricted mitiative, and also, through his Secie- 
tary of State (Foreign Mmister) conducts all trans- 
actions with foreign Powers The final decision m 
foreign affairs, however, rests with him in conjunction 
with the Senate {vtde %nfra) , (3) he has a certam 
influence in matters of legislation, but only through his 
power of veto, and this again may be counteracted by 
the passing of a measure for the second time with a 
two-thirds majonty in both Chambers The President 
may not mtroduce any Bill m Congress, but can, by a 
message to Congress, proffer his opinion on important 
national questions and measures to be taken , (4) he 
has the appomtment of a senes of administrative 
officials, which must, however, m the majonty of cases, 
be approved by the Senate 

The legislative power of the Federation is m the hands 
of Congress, consisting of two Chambers — the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, the former being 
regarded as the organ of the States, the latter as that 
of the population as a whole 

The House of Representatives consists of members 
elected withm each State to a number proportionate 
to its population. In 1910, the number of members 
was 398 As regards the method of election, each 
State has a free hand, and the franchise qualification 
IS the same as that of the State itself for election to the 
correspondmg House m its own parhament Members 
are elected for a penod of two years, and aU mandates 
expire sunultaneously The proceedings of the House 
are very different from those of the English House of 
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Commons, for instance, aiid most other European 
chambers of like character The time allowed for 
speeches and discussion in the House is very restricted, 
a,nd ministers never take part m the debates The 
great majority of the work is done m committee True, 
any member has the right to introduce a new Bill, but 
m such case the proposal is at once handed over for 
consideration to one or another of the many existing 
committees. In 1910 there were no fewer than sixty- 
two regular (standing) committees, each consisting of 
from three to twenty members Committees have full 
and free power over the Bills submitted to them, and 
hardly more than a twentietli part of the Bills so dealt 
with ever emerge from the sifting process to gencial 
discussion m the House itself Bills thus brought 
fozward may be discussed and amended freely by the 
committees, the proceedmgs in some cases being public 
In the House itself the fate of a Bill is decided m the 
course of an hour, by a debate opened by the members 
of committee 

The extremely important task of uniting the whole 
compheated system of legislative committees lies with 
the Speaker In contrast, for instance, to the position 
of the Speaker m the English House of Commons, 
where he is at all tunes merely an impartial leader of 
debates, the American Speaker acts throughout as a 
party member , mdeed, the principal leader of the 
majority is chosen for the post In some respects, his 
position corresponds to that of a European Prime 
Mmister, and in respect of political importance is un- 
doubtedly second only to that of the President himself. 
The great power and influence of the Speaker rest on 
the fact that he not only personally appoints all members 
of the vanous committees, but also their chairmen, 

10 
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He further decides which committee shall have the 
handling of the Bills proposed, and finally, can exercise 
authority m various ways dunng debate — as, for 
instance, in deciding the order of precedence of members 
speaking 

The Senate is composed of two members fiom each 
State, irrespective of size They are elected by the 
State Government for six years One-third of the 
senators resign every second year The Vice-President 
of the Umted States is ex offiao Speaker of the Senate 
This House woiks by means of committees m the same 
way as the House of Representatives, but both members 
and chairmen of committees are chosen by the Senate 
itself and not by the Speaker In practice, they are 
appomted at prehiiunary party meetuigs The work of 
the Senate is partly legislative, partly judiciary. Apart 
from taxation and financial legislation, which lies with 
the House of Representatives, the Senate has the same 
legislative power as the other Its administrative 
functions are twofold Firstly, it deals with foreign 
treaties placed before it by the President, and which 
require a two-thirds majority , this gives the Senate 
control of foreign pohcy, and it is therefore generally 
kept advised as to the progress of events m this depart- 
ment. The second administrative function of the 
Senate is that of controUmg most of the President's 
official appomtments, which require its sanction 
Finally, the Senate exercises judiciary authonty as a 
Supreme Court in any proceedings agamst federal 
officials. 

Any difference of opinion regardmg legislative matters 
between the two Chambers of the Congress wdl, as a 
rule, be settled without much difficulty by compromises 
axnved at by common committees. 
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The judiciary power of the Federation is exercised by a 
supreme federal couit and a senes of subordinate courts 

The relations between State and Federal Government 
are kept as free and independent as possible, from the 
pomt of view that contact between them should be 
reduced to a mimmuin 

In two respects, however, contact was inevitable * 
(1) The State Government directs elections to tlie 
federal mstitutions, and (2) the mihtary forces organised 
and armed by the mdividual States are at the disposal 
of the Federal Government when duly called up for 
active service In return, the State has the right of 
appealing to the Federation for aid agamst mvasion oi 
internal disturbance 

Progress of State and commercial life under the 
Federal Government — ^The work of the United States 
legislators m the Convention of 1788 has finely stood 
the test of over 130 years With an incicasing feehng 
of unity in the population, the Federal and Stale Govern- 
ments have carried out their respective duties without 
friction, and with such good effect that the United 
States may now probably be regarded as the most 
powerful community m the world* True, this position 
has not been attained altogether without mihtary opera- 
tions and other occasional exercise of force, but it is 
due, above all, to that free and energetic development 
of industnal life which has always been a particular 
feature of the Umon, the form and character of the 
constitution, with no mter-state tariff boundaries, 
undoubtedly contributing to an important degree 
The comprehensive development of trade generally has, 
owmg to the enormous temtorial area of the Union, 
and Its wealth of raw materials of all kinds, been 
ensured without difficulty by the protectionist policy 
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maintained since 1861 almost without a break, whereby 
the industry of the United States has in course of time 
reached a position hardly mfenor to that of agriculture 
The Convention provided that the Union should 
enter on its functions as soon as nme States had sub- 
scribed to the constitution This condition was ful- 
filled in 1789, and in the same year the number of States 
was increased to eleven In the following year Rhode 
Island joined the Union, ui 1791 Vermont, in 1796 
Kentucky , in the following year again, Tennessee, 
1802 Ohio, and in 1803 Louisiana was purchased From 
1816 to 1820 six furthei States were admitted In 1819 
Florida was purchased The repubhc of Texas, which 
had seceded from Mexico some years before, joined the 
Union in 1846, and in 1846, by agreement with England^ 
the 49th parallel of latitude was fixed as the boundary 
hne between the spheres of interest of the Umon-and 
Great Britain The war between Mexicd\and the 
Union, which arose m consequence of Texas jomzng 
the latter, ended m 1848 with the cession by Mexico 
of half its territory (the later States of California, 
Nevada, and Utah, the territory of New Mexico, etc )* 
Relations between the different States, and between 
the States themselves and the Union Government 
have always been most satisfactory, hardly any dis- 
putes of importance having ansen, with one exception, 
however, and this of such extent and senous character 
that the Umon itself was at one time spht up into 
two parts which had to be reumted by force The cause 
of this dissension was the proposal for abohtion of 
slavery, a question in itself of both ideal and economical 
importance, and one of particular difficulty not only 
on account of raaal distmctions, but also from such 
national differences in temperament and habit of thought 
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as those which at that tune existed m the fullest degree 
between the Yankees of the North and the predomi- 
nantly Latin population of the South Even before the 
formation of the Union an abolitionist society had begun 
to agitate on the question, and difficulties soon made 
themselves apparent. In 1794 an agreement was 
reached wheieby Congress prohibited the importation 
of slaves, but with the proviso that this should not 
take effect until 1808 A new modm vwnd% was 
atnved at m 1820, by the fixing of a given line north 
of which no slavery was allowed to exist, and as the 
number of slave-holding States for some tune after 
remained exactly equal to that of the abolitiomst States, 
the question did not become acute In course of time, 
however, the slaVe States found themselves increasingly 
in the minority, and as the abohtionist agitation within 
their own borders became more and more active, the 
wealthy planters, fearing mtervention in their domestic 
affairs on the part of the Federal Government, agreed 
to secede from the Union President Lmcoln, however, 
refused to admit their nght to such a step, and m 1861 
the Civil War broke out, endmg, after four years of 
fierce conflict, m the subjection of the Southern States 
and the abolition of slavery The war had caused 
enormous devastation and 600,000 human lives. The 
national debt of the Union had risen from $90,000,000 to 
$2,800,000,000, an increase far exceeding what it would 
have cost to free aU the slaves m the whole of the South. 

The position of the Umon in regard to Foreign Affairs 
has for the most part been of a peaceful character, 
and its policy one of moderation. True, it has to a 
certam extent followed a principle of expansion, and 
under the circumstances this was natural enough , but 
even here the results have mostly been attained by 
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peaceful methods (purchase, negotiation, arbitration, 
etc ). This apphes to all disputes with British North 
America* Relations with neighbours to the south have 
sometimes been less peaceable, the States mamtainm^ 
a somewhat aggressive pohcy towards the inhabitants 
of the former Spanish possessions, a policy which was 
rendered the more easy by the disturbed and in many 
respects unfortunate conditions existmg in those 
countnes It was the result of this pohcy (the entry 
of Texas into the Union) which led Mexico to enter on 
the unfortunate war of 1840-8 

In one instance, the Union has pursued a frankly 
and decisively aggressive pohcy — ^to wit, in its interven- 
tion m Cuba in 1898, which led to the war with Spam 
and the loss to that country of its West Indian and 
eastern Asiatic colomes* 

In its relations with Europe the Umon early adopted 
the standpomt (Monroe, 1823) of refusing to tolerate 
any extension of European power on American soil 
In accordance with this, France was forced to relmquish 
its imtiative in Mexico (1866-7) and leave the newly 
founded empire there to its fate , ]ust as Spam, in 
1866, was forced to give up San Domingo, which it 
had brought into subjection a couple of years before 
Durmg the Napoleomc Wars, the beUigerents, particu- 
larly England, refused to respect the neutrahty of the 
^ United States, and war with England resulted , a similar 
pohcy on the part of Germany a hundred years later led 
to the entry of the United States into the late war 

2 The Theee British Coloniah Federations 

In no fewer than three cases have groups of 
Bntish colomes united on a confederation The first 
step was taken by Canada, with the passing of the 
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intish North American Act by the London Parhament 
1 1867 , in 1900 Anstraha followed snit , and, finally, 
le same was done by South. Africa in 1910 
The Federal Government, which in all three cases 
1 moie or less ahke, differs m some pomts of form 
•om that of the United States of America, the difference 
emg most pronounced as regards relations between 
tate and Federal Government In the USA, the 
idividual States, as such, hold ah authority not ex- 
ressly allotted to the Federal Government , m the 
■ritish colonial federations the reverse is the case, 
16 sphere of authority of the individual States being 
larply restncted from the first The Federal Govem- 
lent is /thus more free to deal with questions arismg 
L a new sphere In South Africa, mdeed, the Union 
overnment is sovereign to such a degree as to be 
npowered to alter the position and competence of 
idividual States within the Union 
The executive power m the British colomal federations 
not, asin the U S A , placed m the hands of an elected 
resident (with a council of ministers responsible to 
m alone), but is vested m the Crown, represented by 
Governor-General appointed for five years, with a 
mistry havmg the confidence of the elected Federal 
arhament and responsible to the same. The Governor- 
eneral has the nght to dissolve a ministry already 
. power and to dissolve the Federal Parliament He is 
isisted by an Executive Council appomted by himself 
misters actmg as such shall, however, at least in South 
fnca, be members of the Council, The Governor- 
eneral has the right to veto any law which he regards 
; detrimental to the mterests of the Bntish Empire, 
The Parhament consists of a Senate and a House of 
epresentatives, or House of Commons 
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In Canada the Senate consists of twenty-four members 
from each of the States of Ontario and Quebec, and a 
sraaUer> varying number from each of the remainmg 
States In Australia and South Afiica the Senate 
IS composed of six and eight members respectively 
from each State, without regaid to size, and chosen by 
the State itself In Canada all senators are appointed 
for life by the Governor-General m council, and in South 
Africa the senators elected by the mdividual States 
(thirty-two in all) are supplemented by a further eight 
appointed by the Governor-General in council In 
Australia and South Afnca the period of office is six 
years, half the number of senators being elected every 
third year 

The House of Representatives has a considerably 
larger number of members, who are chosen for a shorter 
period In aU three cases they are chosen by the 
population, each State sending a number answering to 
its proportional population The rules for voting 
however, differ not only m the three federations, but 
also to some extent in the individual States of each 

(a) Canada 

The Dominion of Canada has an area of about 
9,600,000 square kilometres, i e somewhat less than 
that of Europe, somewhat greater than that of the USA 
It consists of nine states or provmces, and five territories 
or districts The capital is Ottawa 

The population— about 9,000,000^is divided by 
ongm mto about 2,000,000 English, over 1,000,000 
Scotch, over 1,000,000 Insh, over 2,000,000 French, 
nearly 2,000,000 of other European ongm or immigrant 
from USA, and finally, some 100,000 Indians and 
Eskimos* This very heterogeneous population is by 
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no means so indiscrunmately mingled as in the United 
States In Lower Canada (the State of Quebec, on the 
lower St Lawrence), the French element markedly 
predommates, no less than 80 per cent of the population 
bemg French-speaking and Roman Catholics The 
French Canadians, descendants of the eirliest colonists, 
are highly conservative, and have retained with their 
' language and religion much of the mode of hfe of earlier 
times They are thus sharply distinguished from the 
busy Protestant Bntish, who are keenly interested 
in modem commercial hfe, and constitute the majority 
of the population in Upper Canada (the State of 
Ontano, north of the Great Lakes and on the upper 
St Lawrence), and dominate the life of the country 
not only there but also m tlie capital of Quebec, Montreal 
The Scots have mostly settled in Nova Scotia, the 
Insh buUong largely among the population of New 
Brunswick 

Political hfe under the Dominion Government The 
constant friction between the French and British 
elements of the population, which often gave rise to 
disturbance, led to an open revolt m 1836, with a move- 
ment for the merging of Canada m the United States 
After the estabhshraent of the Dominion, however, 
this fnction greatly subsided, and has steadily decreased 
ever smce, despite the lacial differences mvolved 
The enormous general development of the country has 
naturally contnbuted largely to this result, and this 
agam is undoubtedly due m great measure to the form 
of umon estabhshed Two features of this development, 
at once most conspicuous and of most fundamental 
importance, are the growth of the territory embraced 
and the extension of its railway systems On its first 
foundation the Dominion of Canada comprised only 
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Upper and Lower Canada, New Scotland and New 
Brunswick, but negotiations were at once entered into 
with the Hudson's Bay Company for the purchase of 
supreme rights over its enormous terntories, which wa^ 
effected and approved by the British Parhament m 
the following year (1867) British Columbia ]omed 
m 1871, Pnnce Edward's Island m 1873, and finally, 
m 1878, came the inclusion of all Bntish territory in 
North America with the exception of Newfoundland, 
which has remained aloof until the present day 
Naturally, the cohesion between these enormous tracts 
of land could m the long run only be mamtamed by 
suitable railway communications, and the construction 
of these was effected m the course of a surpnsmgly 
short period by the Dommion Government, despite the 
apparently almost msuperable difficulties offered by 
the sparseness of the population The first step was 
the inter-colomal railway, designed to umte the eastern 
States. Before this was completed (1876) a pnvate 
company, supported m various ways by the Dominion 
Government, was entrusted with the gigantic task of 
estabhshmg railway connection between the newly 
admitted Bntish Columbia and the eastern States, 
and as a result the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
opened m 1866, several years before the time hrnit 
granted had expired Smce then numerous important 
systems have been added, among which recently (1914) 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway FoHowmg the 
growth of the railway systems, the trade and general 
welfare of the country have fiourished m the same 
proportion as m U S A Canada has gradually adopted 
a similar protectiomst pohcy (albeit with preferential 
treatment of Bntish products) to that of the Umted 
States, and with similar results, so that a Canadian 
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mdustry is now in progress of development. The 
favourable conditions m the Domimon have led to an 
enormous immigration (at the beginning of the century 
hp to 300,000 persons per annum) not only from Europe 
but also from the United States, with the result that 
the western praines of Canada are becommg more and 
more populated 

The States of the Dominion have always been at 
peace one with another, and not even the former 
tension between Ontario and Quebec has essentially 
affected this position 

Relations with other Powers have been peaceable 
Canada's only neighbour is the United States, and though 
the enormous and heterogeneous frontier line between 
the two countries has necessitated the discussion of 
numerous frontier questions, these have always been 
settled in an amicable manner, or an adequate ntodu$ 
Vivendi arrived at, m every case by negotiation or 
arbitration More difficult questions, such as the 
Alabama case, certain disputes regarding the boundaries 
of Alaska, questions as to fishmg and navigation rights 
on the St Lawrence and the Great Lakes, have all 
been settled without Resorting to force and solely by* 
negotiation (e g the Treaty of Washmgton, 1871) or 
by arbitration 

Canada took part with great patriotism in the 
European war of 1914-18 

{b) Austraha 

The Commonwealth of Australia composes an area 
of over 7,600,000 square kilometres It consists of 
SIX separate States, three temtones, and a federal 
district, withm which last is to be erected a capital, 
which will be the seat of the Australian Government 
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The population amounts to about 6,000,000, of which 
about 2 per cent coloured, otherwise of a more or less 
homogeneous character, at any rate with no marked 
national differences 

Political life under the Commonwealth, which haa 
a far wider scope of authority than that of the USA, 
mcluding also shippmg and commerce, weights and 
measures, immigration, marriage laws and arbitration 
in industnal disputes, has proceeded peaceably7 though, 
of course, not without some faction m certain respects 
The question as to the tariff policy to be followed by 
the Commonwealth became acute immediately after its 
formation (1900), and was here solved m the same manner 
as by the other Unions already mentioned — to wit, by 
the adoption, in 1906, of a definitive protectionist pohcy, ' 
albeit with preferential tariffs for goods* imported 
from the Mother Country The question as to coloured 
immigration, especially as regards Chinese (Japanese), 
has occupied no mconsiderable part of the Government's 
time But there is no feature more marked in the 
Commonwealth pohcy than the wishes and demands 
put forward by the Labour Party, the more so sitlce 
this party gamed a decisively leading position shortly 
after the establishment of the Commonwealth It has 
proved to hold higlily national views, has greatly 
furthered the development of the Commonwealth's 
forces for defence, and under its leadership Austraha 
made great sacrifices in support of the Mother Country 
dunng the late war 

Relations between the various States, and between 
thena and the Commonweath Government, have been 
entirely peaceable hitherto, and the same apphed to the 
Commonwealth’s relations with other Powers apart from 
its participation in the late war as mentioned above. 
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' (c) South Africa 

The Union of South Africa comprises an area of about 
1,250,000 square kilometres, the States numbering 
four The population, about 7,600,000, consists of 
about 1,500,000 whites and about 6,000,000 of other 
or mixed races 

white race is everywhere in a notable minonty 
There js" a marked Ime of separation between it and the 
other races A pomt of particular mterest is the 
opposition formerly existing among the whites them- 
selves, as between the onginal agncultural colonists 
of Dutch extraction, the Boers, and the later colomsts, 
English speakmg for the most part, who were chiefly 
drawn to the country by its mineral wealth 

With regard to language, Enghsh and Cape Dutch 
are accorded equal rights, and official proclamations 
are issued m both tongues 

Internal political life under the Union The relations 
between the States have been peaceable without excep- 
tion durmg the brief period of the Union’s existence 
hitherto It was formed m 1910, only eight years after 
the stubborn and protracted war between the British 
and the Boers The two parties, deadly foes a short 
while back, and differing widely m language, mode of 
hfe and thought, settled down most amicably together 
as soon as the Union was formed, and united m fertile 
co-operation for the settlement of difficult questions, 
often of a highly controversial natuie, e g formulation 
of the Constitution, questions of education, language, 
defence, labour conditions m the mmmg distncts, and 
finally, the standing question as to immigration and 
general regulations for Asiatics (coohes, Indian merchants, 
etc ), m which the mterests of the Natal farmers were 
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opposed to those of the white traders and the miner^. 
This m itself affords good proof as to the national 
capacity of the form of constitution employed, and 
its power of smoothing away difficulties in controversial 
questions and at the same time developmg the feehng 
of unity and common mterest Even more interestmg 
and remarkable, however, is the manner m which the 
Umon of South Afnca stood the senous test to winch- 
it was put, a few years after its estabhshment, by 
the British Government, when, at the commencement 
of the late war, a telegraphic request was sent asking 
the Umon to operate agamst the German wireless 
station m German South-West Afnca This meant 
renouncmg its neutrahty, but the Umon, under the 
leadership of Botha, comphed with the request It 
should he borne m mmd that the Dutch element, which 
had until very recently been decisively pro-German 
and anti-English, was in the ma]onty among the whites 
of South Africa, and the war of 1914-18 offered them 
a umque opportumty of gammg complete independence 
of England with a predormnant Boer government 
Nevertheless, the Umon was mamtamed m its existing 
form, only a small number of Boers taking part in the 
revolt occasioned by the mentioned participation in 
the European conflict, and the revolt was comparatively 
easily suppressed by the Union Government 

Relations between the States of the Union, as such, 
have been altogether peaceful and unaffected by the 
revolt above mentioned, "while the relation of the 
Union to other Powers has been entirely correct as 
regards its near and only neighbour, Portuguese East 
Afnca 

Durmg the late war the Union took an active part 
on the side of the Alhes 
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$ 3 The United States of Brazil. 

The United States of Brazil corapnse an area of 
about 8,600,000 square kilometres (Europe 10,000,000). 
There are twenty States, and m addition, one federal 
distnct, where the capital is situated 
The population {nearly 20,000,000) consists of 
44- cent white, 14 per cent negroes, 10 per cent. 
Indians, and 32 per cent mixed race No colour hne 
has ever existed in Brazil, and racial animosity does 
not here play such an important part as elsewhere , 
there are, however, marked racial and national differ- 
ences between the individual States of Brazil, owing to 
the fact that the elements of the population are not 
uniformly distributed between them In the southern 
coastal States there is a majority of whites, while the 
mixed race predominates in the northern coastal and 
central States, the Indians bemg in the majonty in the 
Amazonas and possibly also m Matto Grosso 
The Union Government has charge of higher educa- 
tion Import duties and harbour dues can only be 
imposed by the Umon Government, stamp duties and 
taxes on commodities both by the Union and by the 
several States These last have the right to tax exports, 
commercial undertakings, real property and dealings 
m the same 

The President occupies a position entirely similar 
to that of the President of the United States 
The Parliament consists of a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Senate The former consists of 212 members, 
elected for three years directly by the people, one 
member for every 70,000 mhabitants, with a minimum 
of four to each State The Senate has three members 
from each State and from the federal district, elected 
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for nine years, one-third of the number being renewed 
every third year The franchise extends to all niSn 
over twenty-one — mendicants, illiterates, and private 
soldiers or sailors excluded Religious liberty prevails 
throughout the Union 

Political life under the Union The Union of Braail 
commenced its existence in 1891 under the most difficult 
conditions It came mto the world by a coup d'6tat, 
suddenly sprung upon the country by a small number 
of military men, who proceeded without ceremony to 
depose a loved and respected ernpcror, the people as a 
whole having no sympathy with the estabhshment of 
the Union, or even understanding of what it meant 
The whole class of steady, conservative-minded men who 
had been at the head of the administration dunng the 
Empire either emigrated or withdrew to their estates, 
refusing to have anything to do with the new Govern- 
ment Inevitably, therefore, the power fell into the 
hands of mihtary adventurers and unscrupulous poli- 
ticians, with the result that the financial position of the 
country, already difficult enough, now became entirely 
corrupt, and a state of chaotic confusion ensued It 
was generally expected that the huge terntory embraced 
by the Union would speedily dismtegrate mto fractions 
of more or less homogeneous racial units , actually, 
however, it turned out far otherwise and far better than 
the many sceptics had anticipated After some^^ears 
of tnal, with conspiracies, revolts, and the great cml 
war of 1893-4, the Umon Government was at last 
estabhshedon a sure footmg, and when President Moraes 
had succeeded m uitroducmg the steadier civil elements 
mto the Government and breaking the power of the 
mihtary pr^tonan system hitherto mamtamed, it was 
possible to set about the arduous task of gradually 
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improving the State finances In spite of serious diffi- 
cWties — such as, for instance, the costly campaign against 
the rehgious fanatic of Conseilhero, in the intenor 
of the country — the work was steadily carried forward, 
albeit with inteiruptions (a crisis m 1913-14), until 
now, after the late European war, the finances of Brazil 
are in a flounshmg condition 

There has never been the slightest approach to war 
between the States of the Union themselves, and their 
relations with one another generally must be said to have 
been peaceable and amicable on the whole, having 
regard to the restless temperament of the very mixed 
population This is certainly the case as compared, 
for mstance, with other States of South and Central 
America There have been occasional local disturbances, 
such as election riots in Bahia, a naval mutmy at Rio, 
outbreaks in Para and Parana, and the deposition of 
the Governor of Amazonas , these isolated and accidental 
troubles, however, were speedily suppressed by the 
Government troops Certamly they do not affect the 
general result, that the Union Government of Brazil 
has shdwn a remarkable power to mamtammg internal 
peace withm the Union 

Relations with foreign Powers have been as peaceable 
as could be expected, despite serious difficulties ansing 
out of frontier disputes with practically all the neigh- 
bouring countnes About the turn of the century, a 
dispute with France regarding the territory between 
French Guiana and the Amazon was settled by nego- 
tiation, and some years later an even more serious 
difference with England regarding the frontier of British 
Guiana was disposed of by the arbitration of the Kmg 
of Italy The threatening tension which arose m 
1903 through the arbitrary and aggressive attitude 

11 
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of Bolivia in the matter of the Act6 terntory was also, 
thanks to a quiet and reasonable pohcy on the part %i 
Brazil, disposed of without having recourse to war 
Claims to the same territory advanced by Peru m 1907 
were settled by arbitration, and a frontier question 
with Columbia in 1909 in the same way So also 
a boundary dispute with Uruguay was peaceably settled 
ml913 

In the course of a frontier dispute at the commence- 
ment of the century between the neighbounng States 
of Chile and Argentma, Brazil rendered material assist- 
ance to the cause of peace by its action as mediator, 
and its contmued amicable relations with these two 
countnes led to the gradual formation of the so-called 
ABC Entente, which was sealed m 1916 by an agree- 
ment to the effect that any disputes m future, ansing 
between any of the three should be submitted to an 
international commission It was the ABC Powers 
which acted as mediators in the dispute between Mexico 
and US A. in 1915 

Only on one occasion have the United States of 
Brazil departed from their general pohcy of peace, 
and that was during the late war, when, the extension 
of the German submarine campaign having attacked 
the Brazihan mercantile marine, they decided to follow 
the example of the U S A and take part m the war 

4, The German Empire Cf 1871 (North German 
Federation of 1867) 

The German Empire of 1871 embraced an area of 
some 640,000 square kilometres, comprising twenty-five 
States varying greatly m extent 

In the population of Germany there have been, and 
axe to some extent even now, considerable national 
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(Lfferences (Prussians, Bavarians, Saxons, etc , Prussia 
itself showing certain divergences between the Prussians 
proper and the Hanovenans, Rhinelanders* Schleswig- 
Holsteiners, etc ) 

The German Empire was formed as an extension of 
the North German Federation, and the constitution was 
in all essentials the same 

The legislative power was in the hands of the 
Reichstag and the Bundesrat, with the Emperor himself 

The Bundesrat was not a council representing the 
individual States as such, but an assembly of representa- 
tives of the Governments concerned (seventeen from 
Prussia, six for Bavana, and four, four, three, tliree, 
two, and two for Saxony, Wurttemberg, Baden, Hesse, 
Mecklenburg-Schwenn and Brunswick respectively , 
with one for the Government of each of the remaining 
States) These voted on all questions in accordance 
with instructions from their respective Governments, 
so that the seventeen representatives of Prussia, for 
instance, would aU vote ahke These last always in- 
cluded the Prussian Pnme Minister (who was also 
Chancellor of the Empire) as ex-officio chairman of the 
Bundesrat The chief function of this Bundesrat, as 
representing all the Governments concerned, was to 
sanction all impenal laws It had, further, a certain 
supervision over the due execution of such laws, and 
judiciary powers m some impenal matters, at the same 
time exercising a sort of supreme control over the 
admimstration of the impenal finances, etc Its business 
was transacted mainly through the medium of standing 
committees 

The Reichstag numbered 397 members, elected by 
ordmary vote for five years Each member represented 
on an average 160,000 inhabitants 
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The Emperor's business was merely to proclaim the 
imperial laws passed by the Bundesrat, winch w^ere 
pubhshed with the signature of the Chancellor in the 
official organ of the Press 

The executive power was in the hands of the Emperor 
Among the reigning princes of the confederate States ' 
he was only prmus inter pares^ but as King of Prussia 
he was President of the Imperial Fedeiation and as 
such bore the title of German Emperor besides hav- 
ing prsesidial nghts ” By virtue of these last he 
represented the imperial federation in foreign affairs, 
appointing diplomatic and consular representative, 
concluding all peace and other treaties with other nations, 
and with power even to declare a war of defence on his 
own authonty, though the sanction of the Bundesrat 
was required for any offensive war Furthermore, 
the Emperor was in supreme command of the impenal 
forces, though personally only commanding those of 
Prussia His auxihary organs in this respect were the 
Mihtary Cabinet, the War Ministry, and the General 
Staff, together with vanous Inspections and Geneial 
Commands Finally, the Emperor was also head of 
the entire civil administration, through his Prussian 
Prime Mimster, acting as Chancellor of the Empire, who 
was freely appointed without any parhamentary control 
The Chancellor had at hi$ disposal vanous offices or 
departments, answenng to the mimstnes m other 
countnes, the Chancellor himself bemg solely responsible 
for their actions, though there was no valid law by which 
he could be called to account 

,, The German Empire was an emger Bund according 
to its constitution, which could not be altered if only 
fourteen representatives on the Bundesrat voted agamst 
such alteration Consequently, no amendment to the 
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constitution could be passed unless it suited the Govem- 
Sient of Prussia with its fourteen representatives 

As will be seen from the above, tlie constitution 
of the German Empire was of a character essentially 
different from the rest of those here considered In 
the first place, it was a remarkable mixture of democratic 
and autocratic government, the latter element being, 
if anything, predominant Furthermoie, tlie autocracy 
was not based on any true community between the States 
concerned, but disproportionately m the hands of the 
Kmg of Prussia, as representmg by far the largest and 
strongest State of all* ^ 

Undoubtedly, this form of constitution would give 
great strength to the Imperial Government as long as 
the Kmg of Prussia was able to fill the post of Chancellor 
with men of sufficient pohtical mfluence and abihty, 
but the position would be highly precarious in the event 
of any Kmg of Prussia failmg to find the right helper 
and keep him at his side 

From its formation to its fall, the German Empire 
was, as It were, the hub of European history At the 
time when this was written, its fate is in the minds of all, 
and the conditions and happenmgs associated with its 
existence are so generally known that it would be stiper- 
fluous to go further into the question of its internal 
and external relations 

Two pomts, howevei, aie of particulai interest in the 
present connection, viz 

(1) That the relations between mdmdual German 
States, which, as already noted, were formerly charac- 
terised by constant dissension and hostility, showed 
an mcreasing degree of peace and harmony as long as 
the impjsrial federation continued to exist 

(2) That German tiade, and in many respects also 
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German culture, attained durmg that tune a develop- 
ment which in rapidity of progress, wealth and exteiit 
has hardly its equal m history 

6 Switzerland 

The conditions of this country are of particular mterest 
to the question here under discussion Itself a part of 
Europe and, hke Europe itself, composed of many States 
partly of different nationahty, language and religion, 
all mspired with the most pronounced feehng of inde- 
pendence, its history becomes, as it were, typical of 
Europe as a whole And we may therefore fairly 
suppose that the expenence of the Swiss nationalities 
in regard to the importance and effect of the forms 
of union they have tned should also apply to the nations 
of Europe together 

The Schweitzensche Eidgenossenschaft, as the Swiss 
Federation was originally called, compnses an area Of 
41,324 square kilometres, the States (cantons and 
half-cantons) numbermg twenty-five 

The population amounts to about 3,900,000 souls — con- 
sistmg of about 71 per cent German, about 20 per cent 
French, about 8 per cent Italian, and about 1 per cent 
of rhaetoroman nationality The French element pre- 
dommates m the cantons of Fribourg, Geneva, Neuch^tel, 
Valais and Vaud, the Italian in Ticmo (Tessm), the 
rhaetoroman making up about two-fifths of the population 
m Graubunden 

The constitution m its present form was arrived at 
mainly m 1848 (certain extensions of the federal authonty 
were mtroduced m 1874, together with the right of 
the people to a referendum) It was formed by the 
cession of certain sovereign rights of States to the Federal 
Government, the States retaining certain other such 
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nghts Amendments to the constitution require the 
^reement both of a majority of mdividual States and 
a majonty of direct votes from the electorate 

The executive power of the Federation is not in the 
hands of any single person, but hes with an Executive 
Council or Bundesrat, elected by the two Houses of 
Parhament m one* This Executive Council consists of 
seven members, of which six are elected for three years, 
the member acting as President of the Cornell and of 
the Federation bemg chosen for one year The Council 
IS not elected aJl at once, but each member by separate 
election , no two members may be from the same canton 
Each member has charge of his own department, the^e 
being (1) pohtical and foreign, (2) finance, (3) posts and 
railways, (4) defence, (6) justice, (6) mtenor, (7) trade 
mdustry and agnculture 

All resolutions and decisions are arnved at by the 
Executive Council as a whole, and the President has, as 
a rule, no other special function (apart from the charge 
of his own department, generally the pohtical and 
foreign) than that of presidmg at meetmgs of the 
Executive Council and representing the same 

The judiciary is entrusted to the two Chambers of 
the Parhament, viz (1) the Stauderat or Council of 
States, consisting of forty-four members (two from 
each canton, one from each half-canton), and (2) the 
National Council, with 167 members, elected by the whole 
electorate, in proportional election, from forty-mne 
districts according to population 

The Federal Court, with a President and Vice-President 
elected for two years by the Parhament, deals with 
cases concerning any breach of the Federal laws, 
and also decides aU disputes between the Federal 
Government and those of the cantons, between one 
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canton and another, and between citizens of different 
cantons ^ 

A Referendum in regard to accepted federal laws can 
be demanded by eight cantons or by 30,000 electors 
The constitutions of the cantons themselves vary 
considerably Some still have direct popular govern- 
ment by popular assembhes (e g with fianchise from 
eighteen years of age), but as a rule the cantons are 
governed by an Executive Council, ” the minor council 
(State Council), with a Landamann at its head, and 
by a Legislative Assembly or major council 

Political life and commerce under the Federation — 
On the mtioduction of the new constitution, a sudden 
change took place in the whole pohtical hfe of the 
country Under the earlier form of federation, as already 
described, all attempts at activity on the part of the 
Federal Government eithei led to nothmg but futile 
discussions of questions of competence and mterpreta- 
tion, with bitterness and hostile feeling, and even actual 
war, between the States or riots m the States themselves , 
now, however, the whole work of the Federal Govern- 
ment was marked by fruitful progress At a first result 
of the activity of the new Government, Berne was made 
capital of the Federation m 1848 In 1849 the common 
postal and telegraph service was opened In 1849 
a common currency superseded the numerous different 
cantonal coinage systems which had proved a great 
hindrance in transactions generally. Soon also the 
customs bamers between the vanous cantons were 
done away with, Common weights and measures 
could be introduced In 1864 the Federation took over 
the development of the road and canal systems In 
1866 the polytechnic college at Zurich, afterwards 
so famous, was established, etc Furthermore, railway 
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constmctioa has been earned out with great energy 
throughout the country, though the Government here 
followed the short-sighted policy of placing the work 
in private hai\ds, with the result that the subsequent 
acquirement oi the lines by the State pioved a senous 
expense The step was decided on in 1898 and carried 
out in 1909 

The great advance in Swiss trade which has taken 
place m all branches since the establisliment of the 
new form of government, and has progressed parallel 
with its activity, is a matter of common knowledge 
This progress has undoubtedly been mainly due to the 
form of government m question 

Relations between the individual States have been 
of the same peaceable and amicable character which 
has characterised the work of the federal organs All 
the constant disputes and conflicts between the cantons 
disappeared as if by magic on the introduction of the 
new constitution, and durmg the seventy-five years 
which have elapsed smee then, the good relations have 
never once been seriously interrupted Especially 
noteworthy is the fact that not even the war of 1914-18, 
though largely a conflict between German and Latin 
elements, essentially affected the relations between 
those nationahties in the Swiss Federatioh True, the 
rmity here was not subjected to so severe a test as m 
the case of the Union of South Afnca, which was led 
to give up its neutrahty and take an active part in the 
war On the other hand, Switzerland was situated m 
the middle of Europe, between the belligerents 

Relations with other Powers also have altered entirely 
since the introduction of the new constitution The 
treatment meted out to the Federation from \^ithout 
changed its character The results of Swiss foreign 
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policy from 1816 to 1848 liad been one long senes of 
LUimliations , from this point onwards, however, 
[uestions of foreign affairs, though often difficult aiid 
dangerous enough, were settled m a manner favourable, 
r at least acceptable, to the Federation 

The Canton of Neuchltel occupied the remarkable 
lual position of bemg at once a subject provmce under 
he Kmg of Prussia and a member of the Swiss Eidge- 
.ossenschaft When the Canton, with the sanction 
f the Federal Parliament, had adopted a repubhcan 
onstitution, and thus deposed the Kmg of Prussia, 
he latter entered a protest, and his right to Neuch^tel 
^as acknowledged by the Powers m the Treaty of London 
1 1862. A royahst revolt was then organised from 
lerlm, and broke out at the critical moment accordmg 

0 orders from Prussia The Repubhcan Government 
^as arrested, but a few days later the Repubhcans gained 
he upper hand, and a number of Royahsts were im- 
risoned Prussia demanded their immediate hbera- 
ion, but the Swiss Bundesrat refused Prussia com- 
lenced active preparations for war, which then seemed 
nmment But the Bundesrat held by its decision, 
nd by mediation on the part of France, Prussia was 
nally mduced to relinquish its claim to Neuch^tel 
athout compensation 

In 1860, when Savoy and Nice were ceded to France, 
le Federation ventured to enter a claim to Faucigny 
nd Chablais, which had been neutralised m 1816 
Dgether with the Swiss temtones France, however, 
Duld not agree to the demand, as the distncts m question 
ad not at the time been made over to Switzerland 

1 reahty , this was, however, the case with Eappelthal, 
toch was accordmgly handed over to the Federation 
md with the conclusion, m 1864, of a highly favourable 
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commercial treaty between the Federation and France, 
relations between the two countries became extremely 
cordial 

Durmg the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, Switzer- 
land was m a very difficult position, which culminated 
at the moment (February 1, 1871) when the defeated 
French army of the east crossed its frontiers The 
neutrahty of the Federation was, however, asserted 
and fully admitted 

After the acceptance of the dogma of lufalhbihty m 
1870, the Church of Rome endeavoured also in Switzer- 
land to mamtain its equahty with the State, and the 
Roman Catholic Bishop at Basel dismissed on his own 
authonty aU ecclesiastical officers under him who would 
not recognise the prmciple The cantons which com- 
posed the bishopnc of Basel retahated by dissolving the 
bishopric (1874) , and when Rome then, despite the 
protest of the Federation, established a new bishopric 
at Geneva, and appointed a bishop there, the result 
was the passing by the Federation of new ecclesiastical 
laws definitely securmg the supremacy of the State 
over the Church, which Rome had to submit to and 
accept. In 1888 the canton of Ticino was separated 
off from the foreign bishopric of Milan, and a see 
estabhshed at Lugano 

Durmg the closmg decades of the century the Swiss 
Government encountered considerable difficulty, especi- 
ally on the part of Germany, in respect of the Swiss 
right of asylum which was being abused by socialist and 
anarchist elements for propaganda outside Swiss tern- 
tory The umformly firm and correct attitude of 
the Federal Government, however, saved the situation 
here as m other cases 

The pohcy of the Swiss Government was for a long 
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time inclmed towards free trade, but aftei the protec- 
tionist pohcy mtroduced by Bismarck m Germany 
in 1879 had in course of time been followed by France, 
Austria and Italy, Switzerland was obliged, m self- 
defence, to increase its tariffs to some extent m 1891 
and further m 1903 

The respect and good wiU with which the Swiss 
Federal Government came to be regarded not only 
by its nearest neighbours, but by the whole of Europe, 
IS eloquently shown in the fact that numerous im- 
portant mtemational institutions have been domiciled 
m Swiss territory First the Red Cross (1864) , then 
the Universal Postal Umon (1870) , later the Convention 
of Berne regarding copyright in hterary and artistic 
productions , and finally, m 1918, the League of Nations 
itself 

In conclusion, the experience of history regarding 
the effects of the form of union above noted as offermg 
protection agamst war to the United States of Europe, 
may be summed up as follows 

(1) With one exception, there is no mstance on record 
of war between States so united This applies equally 
to federations of qmte small extent (Switzerland) and 
huge areas of the size of Europe as a whole (Brazil, 
Canada, USA) The pre-emmently reassuring, con- 
ciliatory and peace-procurmg effects of such a form of 
union are alwaj^s apparent m the same way from its 
first introduction And it is thus a matter of indifier- 
ence whether it be effected by voluntary agreement 
(USA,, Canada, Austraha, South Africa), imposed by 
force of arms (the Gennan Empire, Switzerland), or 
by a cotip d'etat carried out by a small minonty (Biazil) 
Similarly, it matters nothmg whether the population 
concerned be almost entirely homogeneous (Austraha, 
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and to a certain extent Germany) or composed of 
n^gnlarly mingled elements from many different white 
races (USA) or of States of different nationality 
(Canada, South Afnca, Switzerland, and Brazil), different 
language (Canada, South Africa, and Switzerland) and 
rehgion Even the fact that the nations concerned were 
entirely hostile to one another, or even directly at war 
(Germany, Switzerland, South Africa), seems to makq 
no diffeience Existing dissension and hostility give 
place to peace and tolerance the moment the effect 
of the form of union makes itself felt Even racial 
distmctions lose somethmg of their sharpness, and m 
Brazil, at any rate, they afford no sort of hindrance to 
the peaceable co-operation between the States of the 
Union 

The only exception on record, that of the Civil War 
m the United States of America from 1861-66, was due 
to such an unfortunate combmation of circumstances 
as can hardly be imagined as likely to occur agam 
National differences (Yankee minds versus Latm blood) 
and deep racial opposition, whetted to an extreme the 
old and really irreconcilable issue between high ideals 
on the one hand, and on the other that exploitation of 
the negro slaves which had for long been the foundation 
of all trade and economical hfe m the Southern States , 
on which, indeed, the welfare and wealth of the dommant 
whites almost exclusively depended Furthermore, the 
conflict was fought out at a period when the implements 
of war were stiU no more complicated than that every 
man was more or less equipped for service as a soldier 
with the arms and outfi.t he possessed as a citizen 

(2) In all existmg federations of this type, the various 
nations so united, great or small, live in reality each 
its own particular national hfe freely and unhindered. 
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Each has full scope to develop its own culture, speak 
its own tongue and follow its own religion, witli^t 
interference from any other 

(3) There is no instance on record of increased 
economical difficulties arising through the abolition of 
lanff barriers between the united States Such diffi- 
culties as must doubtless have arisen in certain respects 
have at any rate been far outweighed by the great 
general advance m trade throughout the territories 
concerned, which has always and everywhere resulted 
from the formation of such unions, owing to the free- 
dom thus obtained from the hampering bonds otherwise 
imposed on economical life by tariff barriers between 
the States. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Summary Observations on the Importance of a 
^ uRopA ^Communis and the Need for Speedy 
Formation of the Same 

We may, then, take it for granted that peace-loving, 
cultured, democratically governed States really can 
ensure peace among themselves and at the same time 
greatly strengthen their position against aggression 
from without, by entenng into a '' True pohtical 
commumty " with a common system of defence, foreign 
affairs, customs, and coinage, etc 
Most people would now, perhaps, without further 
consideration suppose that an alhance of this intimate 
nature must necessarily hinder the free national develop- 
ment of the peoples mvolved, and check the full develop- 
ment of their political hfe This is, however, altogether 
erroneous On the contrary, all peoples, great or small, 
wiU, under the, protection of the League, obtain the 
best conditions of hfe m national respects, being free 
from all threat or fear of aggression on the part of other 
Powers* For the League Government w'ould from its 
nature ensure them against this, with all its combined 
power m support The state of things now prevaihng 
m other existing Unions of the same character is sufficient 
to prove this 

Most, agam, wiU perhaps regard it as futile from the 
outset to raise the question of speedy— nay, immediate — 
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application of this effective means to peace, partly 
because the passions aroused by the late war h^e not 
yet sufficiently subsided, partly— and especially — ^because 
it IS taken for granted that such a combination as the 
United States of Europe could only be arrived at by a 
long and gradual process of development This pre- 
judice, however, need not be coriect Let us imagine, 
for instance, that a number of industnal limited 
companies, partly competing, partly co-operating with 
one another, were suddenly brought face to face with 
a senes of mtei -related difhculties Wise policy might 
then easily suggest that the only thing to do was either 
to let each shift for itself as best it might, independently 
of the rest as far as possible, or, preferably, to enter into 
a definite amalgamation under a common management 
Any intermediate form would here be inacceptable, 
since in the dif&cult situation which had arisen, no one 
would wish to build on lengthy and intricate agree- 
ments which could always be subject to different inter- 
pretations, and might easily be broken in secret by 
selfish competitors But this, we may surely say, is 
precisely the position of our continent, its States and 
' peoples, after the late war All are involved in a mass 
of highly complicated, inter-related difficulties, none of 
which can be solved without the rest Such a chain of 
difficulties may be compared with a senes of intricate 
fractions which have to be added together We have 
to find the common denominator first of all And the 
common denominator that provides a good and sure 
solution of all the political difficulties in which Europe, 
its States and peoples, are now involved is just this 
immediate and direct establishment of the United 
States of Europe 

But what about the immense difficulties attending 
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such a step ? Well, and what are they ? Properly speak- 
ing three (1) Breach of all tradition , (2) passionate 
natitonal opposition , and (3) the effect on industry 
produced by abohshing the tariff bainers 

The breach of ancient tiadition is undoubtedly an 
enormous obstacle, and yet, after aU, we are now 
hving through a period when almost every week sees 
some sensational breach of old tradition Is it so 
unreasonable to crown the long senes of breaches of 
tradition we have had through the last ten years by 
finishing off with the estabhshment of the United States 
of Europe ? 

And then, the passionate national feelmgs of 
opposition These, of course, count for something, but 
the acute and recent cases are not the worst Anyone 
with any Uose knowledge of human nature will know 
how rapidly feelings change in people passionately 
excited It is strangely easy for sudden love to turn 
to hate, and vice versa In Germany, durmg the war, 
it was always GoU strafe England, while the feeling 
towards France was fnendly by; comparison Now it 
is the other way round Fortunately, most people are 
so constituted that they find it difficult to keep for any 
length of tune at the pitch of sudden hatred and take 
aU its consequences on themselves As a rule, a reaction 
sets in, a period durmg which they are most amenable 
to kindly and careful attempts at reconciliation 

And as regards the industrial difficulties occasioned 
by removmg the tariff burners, these will at first be 
reckoned as senous, but can be reduced, at any rate in 
an essential degree, if, as indicated above (p 96) we 
restnct the tariff union to industrial products It 
must also be borne m mind that in all countries it 
is only the predominant home mdustnes that will be 

12 
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really affected. And it should hardly be impossible 
to help this branch of industry safely through the 
difficulties attending a measure which procures so gi'eat 
advantages for all the other sections of the community 
As a matter of fact, the speedy establishment of the 
Umted States of Europe could, as matters now stand 
in Europe, be effected without detriment to any, and 
to the great advantage of all the States mvolved “The 
proof of this assertion has aheady been given, in the 
mam, in the foregoing pages, both as regards the minor 
States taken together and the Great Powers separately. 



D. HOW CAN THE FORM OF THE 
PRESENT LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
BE ALTERED TO THAT OF A 
LEAGUE „ EFFECTIVELY EN- 
SURING PEACE? 

Many will be at first inclined to believe that this transi- 
tion not only sliould, but also can be effected slowly 
and gradually, step by step, just as in many countnes, 
for instance, the present democratic form of govern- 
meiit has gradually "developed out of one essentially 
less democratic And naturally the change would be 
best effect^ in this manner if it were possible in reality 
to let thmgs develop gradually here 
The present considerations, however, show, with great 
certainty, that a form of union efectively ensunng 
peace cannot, when it comes to the pomt, he gradually 
developed frdm the one at present In use We shall 
presumably be faced with a choice between two alterna- 
tives, and- any change from one to the other will have 
to be direct and immediate and complete In the 
chapter now foUowmg we shall proceed to show that 
this IS the case 



CHAPTER I 


On the Practical Necessity of Direct Transition 
FROM One Form of Union to the Other 

We have aJieady seen, m Section A On True and False 
Communities, that the reform of any false community " 
as regards effective alteiation of its organisation in the 
right direction, is a matter of the greatest dif&culty 
(see p 20) 

In the present case the nature of the difficulties 
attending gradual transition from the one form of 
League to the other will perhaps best be seen from the 
following 

In the great State communities there are two forms 
of existence, each denoting an optimum of security 
from a different point of view. One is the state of 
absolute free independence, m which each State trusts 
solely and entirely to its own strength and in return is 
free from any shadow of obhgation in regard to others 
And it must be borne in mind that the Members of the 
present League of Nations are still in pnnciple, and also 
m reahty, at this stage, as long as unanimity is lequired 
to render the decisions of the League organs valid 
The Covenant of the League merely throws a sort of 
mask over the state of things actually existing The 
other form — ^which is m reahty even safer — ^is the 
faultlessly organised true community ni which all 

members together form an mviolable secunty for the 
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interests of each All intermediate forms are, compared 
with either of these, decidedly inferior as regards security 
A^tate which is effectively capable of defending itself 
and yet enters into agreements with other States for 
reduction of armaments either trusting in a court of 
arbitration, unsupported by any sure executive power, or 
trusting more or less that other members of the union 
will, m case of danger arising, render assistance not 
previously organised with perfect certainty, will always 
be running a serious nsk It will therefore be found, 
in practice, just as difficult to get a single Member of 
the League of Nations gradually to alter the covenant 
as it would be to get any sensible person to go 
tapping slowly along over a dangerous patch of bog. 
After some prehtnmary hesitation andfeehng the way, 
we either decide to stay where we are or, if it can be done 
without too great a risk, to jump across And this, 
we may presume, will be exactly the position of the 
individual States, and especially the Great Powers, in 
regard to the refoimahon of the League of Nations (see 
also the remarks in the middle of page 176) 

As long as there is no fully effective guarantee that 
no one State can bnng into action any kind of war- 
hke measures (military pohtical or economical) against 
another, there will always be some communities which 
regard it as incompatible with their own vital interests 
to submit to arbitration, definite restriction of arma- 
ments, abohtion of tariff boundanes, signing of covenants 
or other similar binding agreements which one State 
might seek to obtam from another in the course of their 
vain attempts at arriving gradually at a community 
of interest ensunng peace between them All such 
endeavours are doomed from the outset to lead to 
disappomtment only At best they can serve to 
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demonstrate the fntihty or inadequacy of the method 
employed Apart from this, they will be waste of 
time, if nothing worse, and those who, in spite of <31, 
persist in such endeavours, would do well to reahse how 
they imperil the real progress of the cause A continu- 
ance of abortive attempts can only arouse opposition 
and ill feehng, creating an atmosphere most unfavour- 
able to the estabhshment of a true community and 
a harmful sense of distrust in the possibihty of its ever 
being attained 

The cause of peace, then, will be the better served 
the sooner the peoples of Europe reahse that there is 
hardly any possible form of transition from the one 
form of union to the other save that of immediate and 
complete substitution 

This view is in itself so obviously incontestable that 
it would hardly seem necessary to offer further proof , 
nevertheless, we should not perhaps omit to refer, in 
this case also, to the experience of history, as to the 
ways and means hitherto adopted by political com- 
munities in passing from one form of union to the other. 

1 

The United States of Amenca employed from 1778 to 
1787 a form of union entirely corresponding to that of 
the present League of Nations, hut as both the War of 
Independence (1775-83) and the penod following, with 
its many diificult questions to be settled, fully showed 
the futility and frmtlessness or even positively harmful 
character of this form of union, a convention was 
formed in 1787 to draw up the scheme of a new constitu- 
tion Despite the highly opposmg elements^ embraced 
by the convention, the sound common sense lof the Anglo- 
Saxon race triumphed after all in the decision to effect 
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at once the introduction of the piesent constitution as 
£0bove descnbed 

% 2 

In Canada also, the transition to the present form of 
government was made all at once, and not as the result 
of gradual development from a previous, looser type of 
union 

3 

In Australia the initial steps weie talcen by the forma- 
tion of a Federal Council, which was joined by the colonies 
of the continent with one exception Its composition 
and method of work were not unlike those of the present 
League of Nations It met every alternate year, on 
the last occasion at Melbourne, m 1899, discussing, it is 
true, numerous matters of common concern to all 
the Australian colonies, but the general interest m its 
proceedmgs was of the slightest It could only make 
recommendations to the States concerned, and had no 
means of enforcing its decision beyond such as the 
States agreed to furnish No attempt was made to 
effect any gradual development of this council into the 
common institution of the present constitution ; it had 
not, indeed, even the shghtest voice m the acceptance 
of the latter It was the Prime Minister of New South 
Wales who, m 1896, brought about the fonnation of a 
convention to prepare the proposals for a real federal 
constitution Time, the proposals of this convention 
were only accepted by three of the colomes, but m 
the course of a subsequent conference between the 
Prune Mimsters of all the colonies concerned, amend- 
ments were arrived at which rendered it acceptable to 
all parties, and by the Commonwealth Act of 1900 
the Commonwealth of Australia came into existence all 
at once. 
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4 

In the case of South Africa, the idea of a Union aro^ 
out of a railways conference at which the delegates*^ of 
the different colonies agreed to call a National Assembly 
to draw up the plans for a Union, undei the British 
Crown, of the then self-governing South African 
colonies The Assembly met soon after, first at Durban 
and later at Capetown, where m 1909 it completed the 
draft of a constitution which served as the foundation 
for the formation of the Union of South Africa (1910) 
This likewise came into being all at once 


5. 

The United States of Brazil wcie likewise formed into 
a Union all at once and not as the result of any previous 
gradual development The new constitution was dictated 
by a military junta after the abolition of the former 
Impeiial Government 

6 

Far more protracted were the buth-pangs in the case 
of Germany Here, m 1816, a confederation was formed 
(p 66) between all the German Stales, on eutirely 
the same hnes as the present League of Nations , and 
since it lasted no less than fifty-one years, it affords 
ample opportumty for the study of possibihties of de- 
velopment in this particular foim of union It was 
regarded at first with high anticipations by those who 
wished for peace, tolerance, and co-operation among 
the German peoples How these hopes were fulfilled 
has been shown above We shall here merely consider 
how far the confederation succeeded, dunng that half- 
century, m amending its form and character, and what 
resulted from the attempts made to that end, The 
difficulties attending any such reformation will at once 
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be apparent from the provision laid down m the con- 
Ititution, to the effect that all resolutions tending m 
th#t direction must be unanimous — as with the present 
League of Nations This being the case, it isS lathor <i 
matter for surpnse that certain additions were aftei 
all made to the onginal terms of the constitution, 
though they were, it is true, entirely in agreement 
with the letter and spirit of the same We have here 
in mind the passing of the well-known Wiener Schlus- 
sakt " of 1820 and a “ Bundeslcncgsverfassung ” of 
1821, both of which additions aimed at giving the con- 
federation some means of combating demagogic 
agitation ** and pen! of revolution/^ a matter on 
which those in authonty at the time would find little 
difficulty in coming to agreement 
The Wiener Schlussakt was designed to aclucvc this 
end by reducing beforehand the sphere of power of the 
assembhes which the individual States might be expected 
to intioduce in accordance with paragraph XIII of 
the Covenant The Act itself, by the way, was passed 
m a curious fashion, the original '' givers of the con- 
stitution meeting m Vienna and agreeing to the amend- 
ment, Ignoring the rules laid down for alterations in 
the constitution This was really much the same as if 
those who drew up the Covenant of the League of Nations 
in 1919 were to meet again at Versailles some years aftei 
and calmly proceed to make " desirable amendments 
to that Covenant Nor was the matter suffered to pass 
without comment The King of Whrttcmberg did, in- 
deed, allow his representative, before the close of the con- 
ference, to raise the question as to how these resolutions 
could be supposed to pass as constitutionally valid for 
the confederation without having been laid befoic the 
Assembly, Pnnee Mettemich, however, found little 
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difficulty m persuading the States represented at 
Vienna of the difficulties and dangers to the confedera- 
tion which such a proceeding would involve , urgifiig 
also that it was unreasonable that the sovereigns 
originally responsible for the Covenant should not have 
power to “ complete ” the same 

The second supplementary measure, the Knegsver- 
fassung/' which was passed by the narrower Assembly, is 
an interestmg and highly characteristic item in the whole 
arrangement of the confederation It did, it is true, 
bring about a ]ust and reasonable distribution among 
the various States of the contingents to the confederate 
army, which, aftei all, was to be under the command 
of a generahssimo for the whole This office however, 
was not to be filled until the moment when the plenum 
mobihsed the confederate army, a position obviously 
fraught with enormous difficulties It was, moreover, 
to be under constant supervision of mihtary representa- 
tives of the different States — that is, of so many envious 
nvals These representatives, moreover, were to reside 
at headquarters throughout the progress of operations 
And it was impossible in peace time even approximately 
to mobilise and manoeuvre with this confederate army 
m order to test the arrangement and amend its weak 
points 

The Wiener Schlussakt proved, indeed, the concluding 
paragraph of the Covenant For over thirty years all 
attempts at reform were hopeless 

It was not until the revolutionary movements m 1848, 
and the consequent introduction of hberal constitutions 
in the German States, that an alteration m the situation 
Was apparent, and charactenstically enough, the attempt 
was then made outside the existing organs 6i the con- 
federation 
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^ A Vorparlament/' arbitrary in its origin, passed 
certain rules for the election of a National Assembly 
(tlf:5 Frankfort Parliament), which met, and in July 
1848 formed a Central Government, with an imperial 
vicar, whereupon the Parhament was dissolved For 
three years dissension increased, and all but led to war, 
on the question as to the form of the new constitution, 
until at last, in May 1861, the difficulty was ingeniously 
solved by reverting to the old confederate constitution 
unaltered, the Assembly resuming its regular meetings 

In 1869 former members of Parhament assembled 
anew, this time at Eisenach, though here again without 
amving at any result save that of increasing, if any thing, 
the existing dissension between the members of the 
confederation 

It was Bismarck who, m 1867, achieved the formation 
of the North German Federation all at once 

But the most eloquent testimony of all, as regards 
the insuperable difficulty of gradual reformation m 
a muon of the type of the present League of Nations, 
IS to be found in the history of the Swiss Confederation 
Here the conditions could not by any means be said 
to preclude such possibility from the first As already 
mentioned, the Federal Government had after all some 
decisive authority It had certain forces, and certain 
funds, at its disposal, and what is more, it was only 
in exceptional cases that its resolutions requued 
unanimous approval of all the cantons As a rule, 
all that was needed was the positive approval of more 
than half the number (the so-called '' Konklusiim 

Nevertheless, no way was ever found of reforming 
the Swiss^ Confederation of 1816, and this despite the 
fact that there existed a party which, quite hterally 
throughout the whole hfe of the confederation, actively 
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strove to affect a revision of the Covenant, and wa^ 
ready to utilise any opportunity for so doing The 
only real chance that ever occurred, however, was^on 
the occasion of the July Revolution, the effect of which, 
as regards Switzerland, was the revision of the constitu- 
tion m a number of cantons It was Canton Thiirgau 
which IS 1831 took up the question of a revision of the 
Covenant in the Assembly, which was composed of one 
representative from each canton It was soon found, 
however, that the feehng in favour of such a measure 
among these Government representatives was by no 
means equal to the keen and widespread interest which 
the question had aroused among the Swiss people Only 
eight cantonal representatives supported the proposal 
brought forward by Thurgau for immediate action in 
the matter Some were perhaps m favour of certain 
amendments, but regarded the position of the Federa- 
tion as too uncertain to permit of the matter being 
taken up at once, while not a few of the representatives 
opposed the measure as likely to lead to a disruption 
of the Federation Fmally, it was decided— with just 
the required twelve votes — to refer the matter to the 
canton Governments “ ad referendum et instruendum '' 
Despite the unrest existing in and between several of 
the cantons, the FedeiaJ Council took up the matter 
again the foUowmg year, after an introductory declara- 
tion from the President to the eifect that the object in 
view was merely 'a closer concentration of all forces 
for the maintenance of national independence, a greater 
freedom of initiative for the organs of the Federation, 
within the spheres of action once allotted to them, 
and suitable facilities for traffic between th^ cantons , 
there was no idea of any interference with cantonal 
sovereignty, or transition to a single State It would 
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be hard to find a more moderate fonn for proposals 
of revision, and the Council did indeed support the 
movement m principle by appointing a commission to 
draw up proposals, which were then to be submitted 
to the cantonal Governments for consideration We 
need not go further into the terms of the moderate, 
carefully fonnulated proposals of the “ Bundesurkunde 
der schwei/enschenEidgenossenschaft,” brought forward 
by the commission in 1832 We would merely point 
out that it did, in a really favouiable manner, mediate 
between the opposite extremes, and provided the nght 
foundation for a gradual and peaceful transition to the 
Amencan type of constitution later introduced by 
force The proposal was, however, rejected by a number 
of cantons, and the opposition to any amendment of 
the existing Covenant was increasing The six Con- 
servative cantons which stood firmly together m the 
Same Federation, arranged a demonstration against 
the proposal by insti acting their representatives not 
to attend the meetings of the council which in March 
1833 went forward with the work of revision Moreover, 
an active intervention was made from without, as 
neither the surrounding countnes, Prussia, nor Russia 
wished to see the power of the Federation extended 
and increased Prince Mettemich informed the Federa- 
tion that no other form of covenant could be recognised 
than that which had been approved at the Congress 
of Vienna m 1815, and that the united guarantee of 
Swiss neutrality must lapse on any alteration being 
made m that Covenant The Council, however, was 
not to be checked by these incieasmg difficulties A 
new Revision Committee was formed, this tune with a 
representative from every canton willing to take part 
in the work at all The new commission went through 
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very carefully the whole of the points of instruction^ 
about five hundred, which it had received from the 
cantonal Governments, as well as the piles of addre^es 
and appeals sent in by popular societies and meetings 
In the course of the proceedings, however, the cantons 
began to feel an inci easing anxiety as to reducing the 
guarantees of their economical interests and sovereignty, 
chnging desperately to this last point, and showing the 
most narrow-minded cantonal egoism on all sides At 
last only Thurgau held to the proposal previously 
approved A new Entwurf einer revidierten Bunde- 
surkunde ” was then drawn up, involving only shght 
alterations m one or two points of the existing Covenant 
This proposal was then sent out for consideration, partly 
by the Governments and partly by referendum, but 
no one was now really interested m passing the measure, 
and a majonty of the cantons gradually laid it aside 
without giving it full consideration at all The whole 
attempt at revision of the Covenant, after all its trouble, 
ended at last m the most ignominious fashion with no 
result at all 

Once again, m the same year, the representatives of 
interested cantons took up the matter confidentially, 
but broke up with the conclusion that they were 
altogether unable to find even a hkely road to the 
shghtest alteration m the Covenant 

Durmg the years immediately following, further 

attempts at reform were lendered altogether impossible 

by the increasmg dissension between the cantons, and 

it was not until this had led to open war that the 

victonous party was able to dictate the proper form of 

union Tins was effected all at once in 1848. 

« 

It will be seen, then, how decisively the experience 
of history confirms the above-noted view, as to the 
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impracticability of gradually reforming the present 
league. 

might here further ask what has been the expen- 
ence of the present League with regard to the possibihty 
of gradually reforming its own Covenant m the direction 
of a true community , five years, however, is of course 
too bnef a period in the hfe of such an institution to 
yield any experience of importance here As noted 
on p 24, the Covenant was revised m 1921, no fewer 
than seven articles being altered The alterations 
consisted in supplementary additions, the content of 
which did not in any way change the character of the 
Covenant as given, which is most plainly apparent 
from the clause requiring unanimity in all decisions of 
the League organs This is the critical point As 
soon as any serious attempt is made to interfere with 
this unanimity clause, all further progress ceases, because 
every mdividual State of any importance at once re- 
cognises that such a step leads into an international 
morass The real centre of interest, then, is the 
question how far a gradual reformation of the 
Covenant would be possible in regard to this clause 


A point of great importance as evidence of real inter- 
national desire for peace is the work earned out at the 
fifth meeting of the League Assembly (September 1924), 
recently concluded, with the adoption of the well-laaown 
protocol on arbitration, security and reduction of arma- 
ments, documents relalmg to the draft protocol for the 
pacific settlement of mternational disputes and the con- 
ference for the reduction of armaments The followmg 
are the most important of the observations suggested to 
the present^ writer by the perusal of this protocol 

(1) The proposed compulsory aibitration will m more 
difficult cases be unable to dispense with the support of 
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a strong and firmly organised wai and' police force belong- 
ing to the League, at its certain disposal, and with unit|r 
of command assured beforehand Instead of establishing 
such a force, the arbitration system is, it seems, t/f be 
Supported by a general reduction of the armaments of 
Members, supposed to be put into force simultaneously 
with the arbitration rules This is not altogether logical, 
since the smaller the armaments of the Members, the 
more difficult it will be in practice to set on foot common 
military sanctions, and the less respect will be felt for 
the possibility of their action by States affected by warlike 
inclmations Reduction of armaments is an admirable 
means of international economy, but it is of very little 
real importance as a means of ensuring peace If, for 
instance, five States reduce their armaments each by nme- 
tenths, tlieu chance^ of gam or loss in war one against 
anothei will be precisely the same as before There is not 
even any decisive guarantee when reduction is earned to 
the point of complete disarmament A people disarmed, 
wluch has been smitten by the war fever, will simply 
proceed to the speediest possible production of war material 
as soon as the first bands of invaders, armed with shot- 
guns and axes, have crossed then frontier Disarmament 
IS only effective as a guarantee of peace when the States 
concerned simultaneously establish a properly organised 
force to maintain peace (the military and police force of 
the League itself)* 

(2) The entire pioposal foi compulsory aibitratipn can 
'only come into force on bemg approved by the Disarma- 
ment Confeience, convened by the Council for Monday, 
June 15, 1925, to which all States, both Members and non- 
Meinbers of the League, are invited, and at which the 
League Council will bring forward A general piogiamme 
for the reduction and limitation of armaments The 
question at once arises, How is the Council to draw up 
such a programme in this short space of time, which requires 
that it shall be in the hands of all the Governments not 
later than the 15th of March ? Would it no\ take the 
Council a considerable number of years to arrive at unam-- 
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mous agreement as to the solution of so very difficult a 
I^oblem as the drawmg up of this programme certainly 
will be ? And other questions, more and more intricate, 
sugg^t themselves Will Russia, Germany, and the 
USA attend the conference ? And can they be sup- 
posed to entertain at all the definite reduction of armaments 
programme upon which the League Council has been able 
to agree ? If the USA cannot agree to the piogramme 
for reduction of naval armaments, then England and Japan 
will, of course, be unable to do so And if Russia will not, 
then naturally, Finland, Sweden, the Border States, 
Poland, and Roumania must also dechne And finally, 
one decisive question m this connection Is it possible 
to build in the least degree on Russian agreement to a 
reduction of armaments ? Is not the whole idea rendered 
abortive from the outset by the fact that this must be 
regarded as impossible ? 

(3) The rules set forth m the protocol as regards commg 
into force are m the mam as follows {a) The convening 
of the reduction of armaments confeience is contingent 
Upon the ratification of the protocol by at least a majority 
of the permament Members of the League Council and 
ten other Members of the League (It is surely very 
doubtful whether these ratifications will ever be obtamed ) 
(6) The protocol then comes into force as soon as 
the reduction of armaments conference has agreed to the 
programme of armament reduction formulated by the 
Council (Presumably, it has to be agreed to unani- 
mously by tlie conference and, we may suppose, without 
alteration For how would it bo possible to tinker with 
so fragile a product as a reduction of armaments programme 
unanimously agreed to by the Council, without its fallmg 
to pieces ? And can we imagme that it would be so agieed 
to, unanimously and without alteration, by the conference ?) 
(c) If the programme adopted by the reduction of arma- 
ments confeience be not carried into effect within a certain 
time limit determmed by th6 conference (a convenient last 
chance for individual members to drop out) , the Council has 
then ofiStcially to declare the entire protocol relinquished 

13 
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(4) If we now imagine, in spite of all the miracles it 
involves, that the protocol has passed unscathed through 
all these perils, then the question again aiises, How will 
the whole arrangement act ? We can here at once i^ort 
that the compulsory arbitration system of the League 
will not be capable of foimulatmg jnst decisions The 
correctness of this assertion is conhimed by the tenor of 
the First Committee's report on the nature of the com- 
pulsory arbitiation which it is proposed to introduce 
(C 582, M 199, 1924, IX p 7) With regard to the 
arbitiation airangement it is stated (&) It is not only 
an instrument for the administration of justice It 13> 
in addition and above all, an instrument of peace [(6) II 
n’est pas seulement un mstiumcnt de justice II est 
aussi et surtout un instrument de paix ] These woida 
speak plainly It is more a question of sccui mg peace 
than of judging justly But how is peace to be secured 
when the peace -securing decision is declared by or through 
the League Council, which is the central and dominant 
organ of the entire arbitration arrangement, whose deci- 
sions must be unanimous befoic they can bd valid ^ Un- 
doubtedly, then, the arbitration deciccs will be not so 
much judicial findings as compromises, securing peace by 
satisfying as far as possible the requirements of the gieatei 
and more influential States These compromibes, resulting 
from keen intrigue and diplomatic tug-of-wai, will only 
too easily be more or less prejudicial to the minor Slates, 
and as a rule not altogether satisfactory to the gi eater 
Powers, though the latter will in most cases piefei them 
to an outbreak of wai 

(6) We might nevertheless foigive the aibitration 
arrangement its functional shortcommgs, if it really secured 
the Members of the League against war among themselves 
But if it ever does have any real effect in this direction, 
it will be very limited We can divide international 
conflicts into two mam groups firstly, the gieat majority 
which, suitably dealt with, can, with more or less difficulty, 
be settled without war , and secondly, the smaller caiegoi y 
of conflicts based on such complicated differences or such 
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ppweiful driving forces that no human power or mtei- 
vontion can prevent their leading to war when once they 
have come to a head (Fiom the nature of the case, the 
Lea^e arbitration system cannot take action until the 
conflict IS appaient ) It is doubtful whether the League 
will be able to settle disputes not seriously threatening 
war in any better manner than the former diplomatic 
methods, and from the following it will also be seen to be 
open to doubt whether a wax could in any case be avoided 
by having recouise to the proposed aibitratioii 

True, the First Committee writes {loc c%t 1, at the top) 
**The Covenant of the League of Nations elected a wall 
of protection around the peace of thS world, but it did 
not succeed in closing the circle sufficiently thoroughly 
to leave no opening for war Le pacte de la Soci6td des 
Nations avait ddj^ tiac6 autour de la paix du monde un 
ccrcle de protection Mais il n' avait pas reussi ^ le fermer 
assoz compldtement pour ne laisser aucune issue k la guene 
And again " The new system of the protocol goes furthei 
It closes the circle drawn by the Covenant, it piohibits 
all wars of aggression Le nouveau syst^me du Protocole 
va plus loin II ferme le ccrcle trace par le Pacte II 
present toute guerre d'aggiession 

Nevertheless, the truth of the matter is that the protocol 
has left at least three openings in the wall of protection 
which was to ensure peace The flist of these openings 
can be used quite legally, the second without meurnng 
any penalty for illegality, the third positively illegal 

(^Ji) Any Member or group of Membeis finding it to its 
own mteiest to have fieedom of action in the matter of 
resorting to war, can simply withdraw from the League 
in good time 

(6) The second possibility lies in the ample opportunity 
for sabotage against the activity of the Council afforded 
by the unanimity clause If the arbitration protocol 
comes into force at all, then all Great Powers, as well as 
a number^ of minor States, will be represented on the 
Council It IS also obvious that no conflict would ever 
grow to such dimensions as to threaten an outbreak of 
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war without some Members of the Coimcil at least finding 
it to their interest to allow the war to break out In thesS 
circumstances the function of the Council would be para- 
lysed entirely It cannot agree to anything wha'f^ver 
The wall of protection collapses like a house of*Cards 
{c) And as legards the thud, illegal form, this consists 
simply in a number of Members making short woik of all 
formalities and starting a revolt against the League organ- 
isation There have, as wo know, before now been instances 
of revolt and revolution in Unions of peoples with far 
more solid oiganisation than that of the League of Nations 
If the revolt is successful, then its illegality is soon forgotten 
As a lule, the revolutionary Government is soon recognised 
by the adjacent States The forces at the disposal of the 
League of Nations foi use agamst any such lebels making 
wai among themselves are, as already shown in Section B, 
altogether problematical On p 19 of the General Report, 
which serves as introduction to the aibitration protocol, 
the Thud Committee (rapportetir, M Benes) deals with 
the problem of application of militaiy sanctions according 
to the Covenant of the League, and arrives at the following 
iiiterpietation “ It will devolve upon the Council, which 
undei Article XIII can be put m possession of the necessary 
data, to give its opinion, should need occur, as to the best 
means of executing the obligations wluch anse directly 
it enjoins the application of sanctions, especially as to the 
sequence in which the sanctions must De applied The 
practical application of the sanctions would, however, 
always devolve upon the Governments , the real co- 
operation would ensure their getting into touch, through 
diplomatic channels — pcihaps by conferences — and by 
diiect relations between different General Stafis os in the 
last war The Council would, of course, be aware of all 
these negotiations, would be consulted and make recom- 
mendations ” The practical application of the military 
actions IS thus, according to this, left entirely to the dis- 
cretion. of the respective Governments Any c<«i-operation 
between such States as might take action would be de- 
pendent upon diplomatic efforts, possibly on the result 
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of conferences, and thereafter on direct negotiations 
Detween the respective General Staffs All this must be 
ternfying indeed to a group of nations inspired by the 
ard^t conviction that their most vital inteiesls aie at 
stake, ani impelled to aggressive warhke measures, equiva- 
lent to open rebellion against the League I Moreover, 
the League protocol in Article XV guarantees to the aggres- 
sor that he shall not be punished by the loss either of his 
political independence or of any part of his territory 
That some such smart little revolutionary war of aggression 
will break out one fine day within this great loose world- 
League is the more likely, smee 

(1) The League has neglected to remove or even modify 
existing causes of war, which are, as a matter of fact, 
abundantly piesent after the world war 

(2) The Treague has suffered its Members to retain theix 
diplomatic corps, and their military forces are sufficiently 
unimpaired to allow a rapid development of full readiness 
for war in all countries, despite the reduction of armaments 
which has taken place 

(3) The arbitration system of the League does ceitainly 
reduce the capacity for war of such Members as honestly 
obey its piecepts, but does not effectively hmder other 
Members in secretly pieparmg for wax 

It IS evident, then, that the proposed arbitration agreement 
of the League of Nations is a typical result of a typically 
executed piece of work on the part of a typical false com- 
munity, winch has acted precisely as shown m the mtio- 
ductory chapter on True and False Communities (p 13) 

The task of secunng the peace of the world is too difO-cult 
and complicated to be solved meiely by signing a protocol 
with a protective wall of complicated paragiaphs Peace 
can only be effectively ensured by carrymg out a senes 
of practical measures, the natuie of which ^ has been re- 

1 Tho removal of all tho more important causes of war, 
including tariff barriers, which hmder the free development of 
industrial *life, the abolition of diplomatic foreign departments 
of States, etc , and, above all, the establishment of tho powerful 
and effective and reliable common military and police authority 
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peatedly noted, and which can only be pnt into foice as 
an item in the founation of a tiue community of Stat^ 
really desirous of ensuring peace among themselves 

We can, then, definitely assert that there nothing 
in the experience of the present League of Nations which 
m the least degree argues against the statement that 
a gradual transition from the present League to the 
United States of Europe, or of the world m praxis 
will prove to be impossible 

In this connection it should still be pointed out 
that the existing choice of two alternatives naturally 
applies, in reality, only to the form of union Its 
content (sphere of authonty) will be subject to far 
less restnction 

In accordance with this, it might peilmps be possible, 
without senous harm, to inlioduce the foimation of 
true commumty between States by the estabhshment 
of a League whose sphere of aulhoiity was confined to 
the tanff question, as long as the League were governed 
by (here we have the need of the nght foim of union) 
a common European tanff parliament, with other 
League go\ernment as required, a position already 
seen in the case of Germany (and South Afnca) It 
IS necessary, however, that those entering into this 
Tanff Union should realise that thib first step will 
soon render it necessary to proceed farthei For in 
practice, the three main branches of government are 
so closely inter-related that a common system of defence, 
and a common foreign policy will be the obvious speedy 
consequence of a common tariff administration Tins 
alone does not afford any certain preventive of internal 

really allowing States to disarm, and giving the *hrbitration 
tribunals of the League the certainty of being able io formulate 
their decisions solely from the point of view of strictest justice 
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;p^ar (e g Germany), and it is just tins common system 
of defence, with disarmament under shelter of the 
sam^ that Europe particularly needs in order speedily ' 
to ^eha^N4ltate its harassed economical hfe by means 
of the cnonnous saving thus effected 



CHAPTER n 


Concerning a Method permitting Gradual Trans- 
formation OF THE Present League of Nations, 
Irrespective of the Necessity for Direci 
Transition, from One Form of Union to the 
Other 

It is immediately obvious that an enormous hindrance 
to the work of effectively securing peace is the necessity 
of lettmg the States concerned pass directly from 
absolute independence to a true community in regard 
to defence, foreign policy, industrial tariffs, and coinage. 
Imagine what it means to attempt the realisation of 
this aim for all the Slates now Members of the present 
League of Nations, with so many populations widely 
differing, not only as such but also m regard to culture 
and mode of life All will agice as to the impossibility 
of aimmg at the establishment of the United States of 
the World as an immediate object 

Undoubtedly, then, we must m some way or other 
proceed by gradual stages But how ? 

We find the answer when we endeavour to divide 
the Members of the present League of Nations into 
groups with londred culture and conditions of hfe, 
and also if we consider their vanous fonns ol consti- 
tution We find, then, that there are, both within and 

outside the League of Nations, groups of States which 
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Jaave already entered upon this desirable union amongst 
themselves Thus, for instance, m the League, we 
hav^the Umted States of Austraha, Brazil, Canada, 
and Si?fltHerland, and outside it the United States of 
North America and Germany, both of which it is desired 
to include among the Members 

How natural would it be, then, to endeavour, under 
the protection afforded by the present League, to 
extend, now, after the late war, the process of develop- 
ment which before the war led one after another of the 
mentioned groups of States to imite m federations 
secunng peace among themselves More and more 
groups of States with the same cultural ideals would 
then in course of time form such federations, aU as 
parallel subdivisions of the League of Nations Con- 
tinued development will undoubtedly lead several of 
these federations, formed on the same basis, to unite 
in even greater federal areas, until in course of time 
the work is finally completed by the combination of 
all m a common unity, the formation of which will be 
eqmvalent to the reahsation of what now appears as 
the great and distant ideal of the future, the estabhsh- 
ment of the Umted States of the World 

Until the transformation of the present League of 
Nations is thus completed, it retains its task of furthering 
co-operation and securing peace, as far as possible, 
between all the vanous federations which axe, it is 
true, subdivisions of the League, but have not yet 
succeeded m fulfilhng the reqmsite conditions for the 
gieat and final union which is to secuie the peace of 
the world effectively 

In procaeding on these hnes^ we have the advantage 
of working on the great task of peace, as it were, from 
two sides at once, using a similar mode of procedure 
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to that employed in tunnelling through a mountaiUj^ 
when engineers begin on either bide and the two tunnels 
meet somewhere m the middle In this waj^ the 
existing official organs of the League wiU, their 
high position be able steadily and pcrscvenngly to 
continue their efforts to extend and carry forward the 
organisation of measures for the prevention of wai 
throughout the whole woild, wlule at the same tune 
others are woikmg unofficially and as it were from 
within towaids the uniting of moie and gi eater federa- 
tions of States m elfectively pcace-sccuiing organisations 
within the League of Nations The progress of either 
of the two branches of activity can doubtless only 
prove an aid and advantage to the efforts of the other 
The method indicated, then, affords the best means 
of combining the two kinds of work foi the cause of 
peacci both of which are necessary one seeking to 
ensure the peace of the whole world by extending the 
work of the League organisation, and the other seeking 
directly and at once to secure speedy and certain peace 
for the cultured nations suffering from the war, by the 
establishment of the Europa Communis above described 
In the last chapter of the picvious section we showed 
how very pressing is the need foi establishing this 
organisation, inasmuch as it affords the common de- 
nominator fox solution of all European difficulties 
Europe has a right to the remedy which is able not only 
to cure speedily and radically its immediate weaknesses, 
but also to ensure its mteinal peace, piobably for all 
time* 



CHAPTER III 


Eueopa Communis and its Extent 

Generally spealung, we can all agree that the greater 
the number of States which can be brought speedily 
to enter into this Europa Communis, the better it will 
be for the peace of the world This would undoubtedly 
be less secure if there were to exist for a time simul- 
taneously, let us say no fewer than three communities — 
the United States of Middle and Western Europe 
(Coudenhove Kalergi), the United States of Eastern 
Euiopc, with their possessions in Asia, and the Bntish 
United States — than if the fusion of these three factors 
could be effected from the outset 
Plainly, then, this end should pnmanly be sought, 
and it IS desired, then, to form what we might call 
THE Anglo-European UNITED STATES, comprising all 
the States of Europe with their colonies, including 
self-governing ones Presumably, the plan of this 
great combination will be found to possess considerably 
more unff5ung energy than any plans for partial union 
It will thus, for several reasons, be less difficult to bnng 
about the union of Middle and Western European 
States with England than without this last-named 
country, and on closer consideration it seems not alto- 
gether unlikely that the self-goveinmg colonies of Eng- 
land might prefer to enter the Anglo-European Umted 
States as paidicipants rather than remam outside such 
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a federation In such case, then, strange as it niaj^, 
seem at a first glance, England would, by joining the 
Anglo-European United States, bring its self -governing 
colomes closer to itself 

In other respects also the formation of the Anglo- 
European United States might tend to draw nations 
together, since it may be supposed that the step would 
immediately remove all grounds for hesitation on the 
part of the United States of America as to entering the 
League of Nations And the same might easily apply 
to the Russian area, which might perhaps even prefer 
to enrol as a member of the U,S»E 



E WHAT CAN NOW BE DONE 
TOWARDS THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE PROPOSED 
EUROPA COMMUNIS (THE 
ANGLO - EUROPEAN UNITED 
STATES) ^ 


CHAPTER I 
Preparatory Measures 

The foregoing investigation thus shows that the 
establishment of our Europa Communis would be 
the means of ensuring co-operation, unity and peace 
between the peoples of Europe, and this, moreover, 
m such a manner as to guarantee the free develop- 
ment of national life in every individual nation 
It IS further proved that the transition from the 
existing foim of the League of Nations, which does 
not ensure the maintenance of peace, to a really 
adequate form of umon, can only be accomphshed by 
immediate and direct exchange of the one for the 
other 

This being so, it is evident that so radical a change, 
undertaken simultaneously by several nations, must 
necessarily be prepared beforehand by careful, thorough 

20B 
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and extensive propaganda designed to enlighten public^ 
opinion among the nations concerned* 

But who could be supposed to undertake tins work ? 
Certainly not the Governments of the ^a^j^ctive 
nations Theie arc many leasons for this In the 
first place, the Government of <i State could haidly take 
any active steps in such a mattei until its preparation 
has reached xnalunty Furthermore, riovcrnnienls at 
the present time are ovci burdened to^n extreme with 
matters of internal and foicign policy arising out of 
the numerous difiicuUies occasioned by the late war 
And finally, tho gical majoiity of Euiopean coiintues 
are now under parliamentary government by political 
parties, elected to rule m close accordance with a 
defimte political piogramme m home affairs, in no case 
contaimng the shghtest indication of any support for 
the idea of such a union as is heio contemplated 
For the same reason, the matlei could hardly be taken 
up by any existing political party, nor would this, 
indeed, be particularly desirable, since the progress 
and development of the cause should as far as possible 
be kept aloof from the sphere of party politics 
It IS evident, then, that the furtheiance of our pro- 
]ect, the fonnation of the proposed Europa Communis, 
must foi the present be left to private initiative 
It IS obvious, moreovei, that such an undcrtakmg 
must necessarily fall hopelessly short of the mark if 
earned out only in one country at a tune, accoiduig as 
circumstances seem to favour it here or there The 
work should be set in progress as nearly as possible 
simultaneously in several counines, and following certain 
uniform principles throughout It follows, /hen, that 
the necessary private initiative must be taken by an 
international organisation — which might fittingly be 
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called “Europa*^ — embracing as many as possible of the 
Countries of European culture and with all requisite 
unity and firmness in its leading organs 

Suoi^n organisation would have to take all possible 
steps to b^ng about a better acquaintance and under- 
standing between the nations of Europe, with a fnendly 
Intel est in each for the conditions and pecuharities of 
the rest It would also have to undertake suitable 
propaganda with a view to demonstiating the inestim- 
able advantages accruing to each and all of the peoples 
concerned from the proposed form of union, at the 
same time indicating how the difficulties necessarily 
arising m certain spheres from the transition might be 
met without detriment to the interests of any class or 
occupation And finally, the organisation must be free 
to agitate m due course, should this be needed, for the 
actual carr 5 nng out of the project of union 

As regards the form of such an organisation, it must 
be emphatically pointed out from the first that it 
should be formed at once as an inter-European society, 
in spirit and constitution closely following the lines of 
the union it seeks to establish There could, therefore, be 
no more fatal error than to organise it as a number of 
distinct and separate national societies acting m occa- 
sional co-operalion, as, for instance, with a Damsh, a 
Swedish, a Norwegian, a Dutch, a Belgian, an English, 
a French, and a German society all as individual umts 
This would merely give an organisation on the lines of 
the present League of Nations and would have precisely 
the same difficulties as the League in attauung any 
results 

And finally, there is the highly important question 
as to who should best take the initiative in forming this 
organisation On first consideration it might seem 
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natural to turn to the two most powerful countries m 
Europe, viz England and France, the gieatcst of th^ 
victorious Allies in Europe But when it comes to the 
point, would not the very weight of then anij^i, so 
to speak, prove a lundrance here ? Any iiftroductory 
steps proceeding mainly from England oi France might 
easily be interpreted either as a sign of weakness, or 
as an attempt at hegemony In any case, whichever 
of these two countries put forward the pioposal would 
have to be prepared to make, in return for its acceptance, 
concessions beyond those demanded by fairness and 
3ustice And on considering the possibility of such a 
proposal put forward by England and France togethei, 
it will soon be appaient that tins might prove unfor- 
tunate in its eficcts, inasmuch as it would emanate 
from the parties victoiious m the late war and could 
easily be somewhat to the prejudice of the vanquished, 
or might at least be so regarded by the latter 
We then turn to those countnes which remained 
neutral during the late war* All these, with the excep- 
tion of Spam, come under the heading of smaller States 
Any initiative proceeding from these countries would 
at once have two considerable advantages It would 
appear m a neutral character to begin with, and no 
one could ever suspect the ongmators of any secret 
aspirations in the direction of hegemony 
And which of the neutral States, again, is best suited 
for our purpose ? Undoubtedly, the general vote 
would point to Switzerland That country is, through 
its own history, closely acquainted with the effects both 
of the form of union which should be speedily dissolved 
and that which should replace it Moreover, Switzerland 
has among its population representatives of three of 
the most important European nationalities , and finally, 
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it may in a way be regarded as the political heart of 
Europe, or even of the world, as sheltenng nearly all 
the existing international institutions, notably the 
preselht,. League of Nations itself 
Since, however, no such initiative has been forth- 
coming on the part of Switzerland, it can hardly appear 
detximental to the cause if Denmaik, or better still, 
Scandinavia as a whole, were to make a beginning, 
provided immediate steps are taken to enrol Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Belgium, and then proceed, simul- 
taneously if possible, to England, France, Germany, 
and Italy 

And finally, then, a closer consideration of the 
whole question of organisation shows that the nume- 
rous difficulties attending the work of establish- 
ment and organisation will presumably best be sur- 
mounted by the immediate adoption in Scandinavia 
of measures to form the mtemational organisation 
Europa,” with ultimate formation of its Scandinavian 
national societies The movement, then, appeals to 
the rest of Europe, ofienng its plan of organisation, 
with its framework already laid down and agreed upon 
beforehand 



CHAPTER II 


How TO Ei^ffct inr: Fokmahon of tiii: Anglo- 
EuKOPEAN UnHFD SlAlES 

All will agree that the work here must come under 
two heads 

(1) la each of the countiies conceincd> introductoiy 
and preparatoiy work must first be undertaken, con- 
sisting partly in investigating and making clear the 
positive interest of the country concerned in the question, 
partly in ascertaining that sufTiciently extensive and 
impoitant support is to be found among the population 
This work can only be carried out by private means, 
through an organisation formed for the purpose, and it 
IS for the solution of this task that the formation of the 
''Europa'' society is proposed 

(2) When all the preliminary work has been accom- 
phshed, the Governments of the inteiested countries 
must talce over the oflicial solution of the problem 
From the natuie of the case, the method of procedure 
will consist m the respective Governments agreeing to 
send delegates to a common European conference. 
At this confeicnce, proposals will be diawn up for the 
constitution of the federated States, and each countiy 
will then have to consider these proposals 

The point of interest at present, then, is the first 

Item on the programme, the formation, m one country 
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^aftcr another, of the proposed international organisation, 

“ Europa '' 

1 

It ^ot take long to see the difficulties attending 
the accomphshment of this task, the magnitude of 
which, in conjunction with the marked scepticism every- 
where existing, will greatly hinder the procming of 
adequate quantitative and qualitative support, which is 
indispensable for the success of the undertaking 

As is often the case with great tasks, this too, pre- 
sumably, may be best accomplished by gradual degrees ? 
But what IS the way ? We could, peihaps, at once think 
of using the method otherwise adopted in forming com- 
binations generally The first thing is to form a httle 
gibup of persons supporting the programme put forward, 
after which the circle is gradually extended The matter, 
however, is not so simple as this In practice, it will be 
found almost impossible to brmg together even a small 
circle of persons uniting m so important and complex a 
task We shah come upon a remarkable feature which 
seems to do away with the idea of gradual progress, 
namely, that either practically no support is forth- 
coming, or nearly everybody joins This is due first 
of all to the fact that in each coimtry the ordinary 
citizen wiU be extremely disinclined to bmd himself to 
a cause so important in many respects with which he is 
not familiar, until he knows that his country’s experts 
m these various fields, and men of standing in the 
nation, support the cause themselves, or at any rate 
do not oppose it But, on the other hand, if we go to 
the leading men and experts, we shall undoubtedly 
find them* even less wiUmg to declare themselves than 
the man m the street, because their responsibihty is so 
much greater Thus merl prominent as representatives 
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of culture and intelligence will be loath to join the move-^ 
ment unless the politicians and the business men, who 
are, m reality, the parties chiefly interested, do the same 
The politicians, again, will wish to know th^ vSiws of 
business men befoie taking then decision And might 
not the daily Press also keep silence as long as possible, 
until the views of the interests represented were known ? 
Fiutheimoie, party politicians would prefer to know a 
little about the views of othei parties on the subject 
And finally, it is obvious that the leading men both m 
politics and m business oiganisations will be unable to 
take action in such a matter without first sounding 
subordinate leaders in then organisations We find, 
then, that the leading men of our highly organised 
modem society can haidly be won over individually 
to such a cause as this hi piactice, they will hang 
together, each loath to act without his fellows And we 
are faced with an alternative, all oi none,*' which 
seems to bar our pi ogress along the road of gradual 
degrees 

2 

We have, then, to find another method winch can be 
followed at an easy pace or by successive stages, and this 
may conveniently be as follows 

(1) First of all, the matter is brought forward m each 
individual country, being placed as far as possible 
before really prominent and leading men m various 
spheies, moic especially those who might on fust 
consideration seem least likely to support it If, then, 
the imtial interest aroused piove sufficiently positive 
and sufficiently extensive, we can 

(2) Endeavour to obtain support from rmportant 
leading and prominent men in the community towards 
the formation of an organisation (a '' national com- 
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mittee'*), whose task it would be^ firstly, to investigate 
and make clear the interest of the country as regards 
its entry into the Anglo-European United States , 
and "farther, to consider the question of estabhshing, 
in the c^ntry, sub-sections of the proposed Eiiropa 
organisation If, then, the work of the Committee 
yields adequate positive result, in the form of a report 
signed by a sufficient number of leading and prominent 
men in intellectual circles, pohtical hfe, business and 
the daily Press, then we can 

(3) Form temporary national divisions of the Europa 
organisation, whose task it wiU be to ascertain that 
there exists sufficient interest in and support for the 
cause among the people generally Not until this has 
been done will it be time to 

(4) Form, in each individual country, the definite 
national societies under the Europa organisation 

3 

It would seem that the method above indicated is 
tlie only practicable one for solving peaceably under 
modem conditions so great and difficult an mtemaiional 
problem as that here in question By using this method, 
the existmg comprehensive and profound organisation 
of social interests will prove an enormous assistance, 
far more than a hindrance, to the work Through 
the leading men of the organisations, the mterest and 
support of the members would also be gained, and the 
whole course of the work becomes astonishmgly less 
difficult than one would have thought at first, always 
provided, of course, that the cause itself, the formation 
of the Arvglo-European United States, really is as greatly 
conducive to the welfare of all parties concerned as the 
present writer has supposed. 
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The more fact that the formation of the Europa ^ 
organisation m a given country has thus succeeded 
will ically provide the decisive proof that there is sufii- 
cieni interest m the cause in that count ly fox its GtSvern- 
ment to be able at any time to announce its participation 
xn the common European conference which will formu- 
late the constitution plans for the USE, and theic is 
thus some method in the present writer's madness when 
he finds it advisable to fi\, as the object of the under- 
taking, the convening of the conference before 1930, 

4 

We have yet to answer the question Who is to be 
the dnving force m the whole work of agitation foi the 
formation of the national societies of the Europa 
organisation ? Really, all that is needed here is a 
small, select coips of able accoucheurs, a staff of secre- 
taries " for the movement, woiking together under 
the common leadership of a general secietary These 
secretaiies would then constitute, as it were, the col- 
lecting element, the binding medium which places itself 
at the disposal of the leading and prominent men of 
the nation and its organisations in each countiy It 
will be these leading men who at all times ictam the 
supreme direction of the woik foi the cause, point out 
the various tasks, their aica and extent, while paid 
secietaries and chairmen of working committees will 
be responsible for the proper execution of the work 
with the best possible expert assistance 

Obviously, the secretaries of the movement should 
be as neutral as possible, and thus without any 
previous connection with any of the various spheres 
of interest tlic reconciliation and co-operation of which 
it IS their business to secure* It must be plain to all 
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that the secretaries are working only for the common 
good of all, not seeking particular advantage for any 
pet son or party whatever In each country it would, 
of course, be preferable not to choose as secretaries men 
who have? previously woiked for oidmary political or 
business interests, while the general secretary should, 
at least for the present, preferably be elected from one 
of those countries which remained neutral dm mg the 
late wai 

6 

Finally, it is obvious that any movement, however 
gieat dimensions it may grow to, must have had a 
quite small stai img-point at first, and have been impelled, 
to begin with, by a comparatively shght motive force 
In the present case it is the wntcr of this book, a man 
from quite a small town (Roskilde) in a country (Den- 
mark) which IS perhaps the most unpictentious m Europe, 
who has taken the initiative Having never belonged 
to any political party, and having always — as a medical 
man by profession — been outside all business inteiests, 
he thus fulfils the qualifications at first laid down The 
question then is, whether he be found to possess the 
requisite strength and ability adequately to assist in 
accomplishing the first part of the undertakmg, the 
foimation of tlie Euiopa organisation in Scandinavia 
The attempt to do so commenced in 1924, and the 
following postscript wiU give briefly the first onentatmg 
results 



POSTSCRIPT 


The formation of an international popular movement 
for the foundation of the Anglo-European United 
States as a part of the League of Nations is thus the 
nght means of paving the way for the union which must 
be regal ded as the only sure lomedy for the diJBficiilUes 
m winch Europe is at present involved, and the present 
little book has been written with a view to serving, if 
possible, as a basis for such a movement 
The undei signed, who felt it his duty at least to make 
a serious attempt to stait the movement, had to begin 
with an investigation of the state of feeling in Scandi- 
navia, from where the movement was intended to pro- 
ceed, and it would then be as well to have this investiga- 
tion made beforehand, pnoi to the publication of the 
book, as the soil would then have been on some degree 
prepared for its appearance 
The investigation might have been commenced by 
sounding the opinion of Danish compatriots in the 
matter Bui the difficulty of gaming ground lu face of 
all the smiling scepticism with which they would infal- 
libly meet it could not but discouiago such a Step, 
One precious year aftei anothci might easily have been , 
spent in the endeavoui to obtain support which, when 
it came to the point, proved qualitatively insufficient 
to be of any real importance. And it mighf also be 
supposed that the Danes would easily be won ovei if 

Swedes and Norwegians had already given their support 
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^ It was then obviously best to go first to Sweden and 
Norway with the plans But would not very possibly 
the difficulties be greater in the last-mentioned country 
than in Sweden ? And was it not also a necessary 
condition\o success that not only Sweden and Denmark, 
but also Noway, should be enrolled among its sup- 
poiters? We might then ]ust as well take the bull 
by the horns ; and consequently it was the Norwegians 
who were the first to make the acquaintance of this 
book. 

Durmg a slay m Oslo early in the present year, it 
was placed before nearly fifty important Norwegians, 
men and women, lepresenting business interests, the 
Press and politics The matter was discussed m detail 
with a number of these, and the discussion led to a 
result far less unfavourable than had been expected 
Despite the inevitable scepticism repeatedly expressed, 
there was no mistakmg the fact that the question had 
aroused considerable interest Indeed, a number of 
important men did not hesitate to give the matter 
their approval , qualified, it is true But more than 
this . It was found that the Norwegian Society of the 
League of Nations, whose governing body comprised 
Fridtjof Nansen, Kristine Bonnevie, Johan Bredal, 
Johan Castberg, Willy Gorrisen, S C Hammer, Wilhelm 
Keilhau, Ole Lian, and Arnold Rsestad, had already, 
on January 30, 1919, made public some Observations 
on the Piinciplcs of the League of Nations, approved 
by the Council of the Society,*' several of which en- 
tirely coincide with coi responding obseiwations in this 
volume Inky aha, it is noted that tariff barriers 
between* the countries should be gradually abolished/* 
and that the supreme authority of the League 
should be a world congress m which all the par- 
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iicipating nations aic loprcsontcd accoiding to their 
population and in tei national iinpoitance Thus the 
most important of the ideas suggested in this book 
were by no means new m Norway, and had alicady 
then fum suppoitors theie ^ 

The next question was how the mattu would be 
icceivod in Sweden In ordei to get some idea as to 
tins, copies of the book were sent out in February to 
close on a Imndicd impoitant Swedish men and women, 
lejnescnting business, politics and the Piess And heie 
we had at once something like an incipient proof of 
what an interested Swede, after u'admg the book '' A 
New Europe," had dcckuod, that the proposal foi 
Scandinavian initiative in a mailer of so great impoitance 
to the welfaie of Iturope could not fail to hnd an 
echo among the people of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Chailes XII The dis<nssion of tlii‘ matter on visits to 
Stockholm and Gothtmbuig also yielded, in the mam, 
the same lesulls for Sweden that had pieviously been 
obtained in Noiway The idea of establishing the 
United States of Emope was approved as the sure 
lemedy for the pieseni tinfoi lunate state ot Emope, 
and no one failed to b(‘ mtciested in, or positively 
opposed, the suggestion of seeking to attain this end 
by foimmg an organised mtoindtional populat move- 
ment Naturally, howevci, the Swedes us well as the 
Norwegians regarded the plan as such with the greatest 
scepticism, which, howevoi, foi the most paii was in 
both cases due to the doubt whethei it would prove 
possible m practice to organise so e^ctensive a political 
society m a mannei enabling it to do anything of real 
importance towards the accomplishment of its enormous 
task 

It has, then, already proved an essential condition 
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for the fnrihei progiess of the work that there should 
be previously formulated an entirely acceptable proposal 
for the organisation of the “Europa’' Society 

This being so, the present writer did not hesitate to 
draw up ^uch a proposal, in the foim of a basis for 
discussion Observations on the Organisation of a 
Popular International Europa Society, designed to 
bring together those members of the various nations 
who might wish to work towaids the establishment 
of the Anglo- European United States as a part of the 
League of Nations ” This work will now be printed 
and published as speedily as possible, together with 
a report of the further efforts to bring about a 
Scandinavian initiative m the matter 

The Author 

RoshUe, Denmark, 1924 



Profcbsoi Otto Josperscn, PhD, LLD, Piofossor 
Krisioffer Nyrop, Ph D , and Professor Karl Lai son, 
author, representing in Danish culture^ a si*>ecmlly ling- 
hsh, a specially Ineucli, and a specially Gonnan ticnd 
of mtorebt, make the following 

Invitation to the Readek, 

We , the undersigned , recognising the imperfect 
degiee of security of peace and of freedom in national 
life afforded by the present League of Nations, 

and fuither regarding the possible establishment of 
the United Stales of Europe as a decisive means of 
settling the existing disputes between the peoples of our 
continent, and increasing their economical and political 
strength, 

and in the hope that the idea of a European community 
of this nature may be furthered by a union of its sup- 
porters among the different European nations, 

hereby subscribe to the pioposal for fonnmg a common 
organisation of those shaiing these views — with a pre- 
liminary Europa Society as the first step — withiti 
as many European States as possible, and their self- 
governing colonies 

In accordance herewith, wc invite such readers of 
the book as may agree with us to inform Di Heerfordt, 

Vester Boulevard 16, Copenliagon, as to how far they 
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might Be actively interested in the work, m order that 
they may be furthei advised as to what has been done 
and may subsequently be done in the matter 

Otto Jespersen, 
Karl Larsen, 

Kr Nyrop. 



